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DEFENDED BY CHIEF 


Dr. Burrell Explains Expendi- 


tures of New York Anti- 
Saloon Superintendent 

That the recent attack on W. 
liam H. Anderson, superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York, was clearly part of the 
wets’? campaign to discredit ali 
workers in behalf of prohibition 
is becoming more evident every 
day. The interview reproduced 
here from the New York Times is 
with Dr. David Jamea Burrell, 
presiden? of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York and one of 
the best known clergymen of New 
York City.. His knowledge of the 
facts in the case, with his stand- 
ing in the community, makes Dr. 
Burrell the hest authority to re- 
fute the charges and expose the 
motives behind this latest more 
to harm the cause of prohibition. 


Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Feb. 12—In an inter- 
view, given to the New York Times, 
on the issue involving William H. 
Anderson, superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York, the Rev. 
Dr. David James Burrell, president of 
that prohibition organization,, de- 
fended the Anderson course in regard 
to the expenditure of $24,700 for al- 
leged publicity purposes. Dr. Burrell 
lays to the wets the pressing of the 
charges against Mr. Anderson. The 
interview follows: 

“Do you believe Mr. Anderson to be 
innocent?” Dr. Burrell was asked. 

“Absolutely,” he replied. 

“Do you know the circumstances of 
the case?“ 

“Thoroughly.” 

“Has Mr. Anderson ever appropriated 
any Anti-Saloon League money to his 
own uses?” 

“Not a penny, except with the ap- 
proval of the board of directors of the 
league as given to him.” 

“Is Mr. Anderson’s salary $15,000?” 

“Tt 6 aat.* 


Started in at $5000 


“What was Mr. Anderson’s salary 
when he came to New York?” 

“It was $5000.” 

“Was that intended to be perma- 
nent!“ 

“It was not; we proposed to make 
it $10,000 as soon as our income would 
warrant it.” 

“Meanwhile, how was the league’s 
income to be increased?“ 

“That was Mr. Anderson’s particular 
business.” 

“And who was to determine when the 
$10,000 salary should begin?” 

“That was the board's business.“ 

“How long did it take?“ 

“We settled it when our income was 
nearly quadrupled.” 

“What was the board’s income be- 
fore Mr. Anderson came to New York?” 

“Somewhere about $30,000; that’s why 
we sent for him. He is the only man 
that ever put prohibition across in this 
State, The ‘wets’ are doing the clever- 
world in trying. to drive 
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Make Sing Sing Dry” 

“Go where? To Sing Sing? The 
members of our board would have to 
@o along with him; for we are all pre- 
cisely as innocent as he. And any- 
way it wouldn't be safe; he'd make 
Sing Sing dry in a fortnight. No, I 
suppose we'll have to keep him here, 
somehow.” | 

“But how about that $24,700? How 
did Mr. Anderson spend it?” was asked. 

“For publicity,” Dr. Burrell replied. 
“As to details, ask any similar corpo- 
ration. That is the board’s business, 
not the enemy's.“ 

“When and how was 
the board?” 


Thinks Anderson Half Repald 


“He did. Mr. Phillips paid him at 
various times hetween $3000 and $4000 
Meanwhile about the same amount was 
contributed by the league itself, so that 
I think nearly one-half of our obliga- 
tion to Mr. Anderson has been paid.” 

“Had Mr. Phillips’ services been 
satisfactory up to the time when the 
league parted with him?“ 

“Not for about a year, I should say. 
He had apparently lost interest, wanted 
Mr. Anderson to go with him to solicit, 
etc. I don't know why; but Mr. Phillips 
seemed to be desperately hard up.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Partly because he kept coming to me 
for a hypothetic ‘bonus’ which he in- 
sisted the league owed him: also be- 
cause of his persistent efforts to borrow 
money. However, I would prefer to 
say nothing more on that point. I was 
sorry for him.“ 

Wasn't it quite as proper for Mr. 
Phillips as for Mr. Anderson to collect 
money on a 5 per cent basis?“ 

“Read the resolution of the board 
again and you will see why not.” 

Was the income of Mr. Anderson 
from percentages on his extra-church 
collections applied toward the concella- 
tion of the $24,700 which the league 
owed him”? : 

“It came to my knowledge as chair- 
man of the board. that Mr. Anderson 
had been spending out of his own 
pocket to put the Anti-Saloon League 
‘on the map,’ and that in so doing he 
had mortgaged his home. I then sug- 
gested two things to the board, first, 
that his salary should be raised to 310. 
000, and; second,, that he should be 
reimbursed for every penny that had 
been spent distinctly and exclusively in 
our service.” 

“Did you call for a report from Mr. 
Anderson?” : 

“We did; and he specified the 
amounts expended at various dates. He 
no doubt would have given us further 
information; but in view of our implicit 
confidence in his wisdom and rectitude 
we preferred to have him withhold it.” 

“How could you pay him $24,700 out 
of your resources without crippling the 
league?” | 

“The board saw the difficulty and 
decided that while the money could not 
be paid in a lump sum it must be paid 
sooner or later, somehow. A committee 


it reported to 
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authorizing 

Staff not 

in collecting funds to f 

by personal solicitation on a 5 per cent 
outside the league’s regular — 


“Quite so,” was the answer. 
“Where did Mr. Phillips come in?“ 
This question had reference to QO. 
Bertsall Phillips, former chief financial 
nt of the league. 
a Mr. Phillips, without befhg advised 
of the arrangement, came to Mr. An- 
dereon with a proposal to make collec- 
tions and divide commissions with Mr. 
Anderson.” 

“But Mr. Phillips says Mr. Anderson 
made that proposal to him?“ 

Unfortunately for 
statement, one of the staff was ‘listen- 
ing in.“ 

“Did Mr. Anderson profit by that ar- 
rangement?” 

Money From Phillips 

„So far as I know, Mr. Anderson 
never received any, except through Mr. 
Phillips, and every penny of that was 
applied in that way.” 

„Was this finally reported to the board 
by Mr. Anderson?” 

“Not until about the time we parted 
with Mr. Phillips. The board did not 
expect such a report. We knew in gen- 
eral terms how things were going on.” 

„Is it your opinion then that there is 
nothing whatever in the charges against 
Mr. Anderson?” then was asked. 

“Certainly; not a thing,” replied Dr. 
Burrell. 

“When then should they be pressed 
so vigorously?” . 

“That’s easy. If the ‘wets’ could 
drive Anderson out of the State they 
would knock the, bottom out of the Anti- 
Saloon League. The league was an im- 
potent dummy before he took charge of 
it. I congratulate the ‘wets’ on know- 
ing how to attack the league, the 
churches that support it and the cause 
of prohibition by using the discharged 
and disgruntled employe in precisely 
this way.” 

“Suppose Mr. Anderson should be in- 
dicted?” 

“Mr. Anderson would be cleared in 
any court or before any jury without 
the shadow of a doubt. But the enemies 
of prohibition in New York would rea- 
sonably look for a suspension of opera- 
tions for a While.“ 

“If Mr. Anderson were indicted where 
would it leave you and the members of 
your board? 

Calis Case Laughable 

“That’s what I can’t quite see. There 
isn’t a thing he has done which has 
not been authorized or unanimously 
ratified by the board. Nevertheless, it 
is insisted that the charges are not 
directed at the cause of prohibition or 
at the Anti-Saloon League or at the 
churches of the State, which are its 
main support, or at its official board, 
but simply and solely at this ‘crooked’ 
man. It is a laugh.” 

“How do you yourself feel about it?’ 

“Let me tell you a little story. Forty- 
odd years ago when I was a minister in 
Iowa the churches tried to put prohibi- 
tion across. And, after three years of 
prodigious effort had about given up 
hope—when something happened. The 
‘wets’ 
George Haddock, on his way home from 
a temperance meeting in Sioux City and 
killed him. That woke up the decent 
people of the State and they put prohi- 
bition across at the next election with a 
majority of 57,000. 

“They have nearly worried the life 
out of this man Anderson, but fortu- 
nately he has more lives than all the 
cats of Kilkenny, and such tactful, per- 
sistent and unconquerable courage as I 
have never known in any other man. 
The time, will come when you and every 
other respectable citizen will blush 
to remember that once you joined the 
gang and threw things at him.” 


MR. STAMBOULISKY 
FORMS NEW CABINET; 
CRISIS AT SOFIA OVER 


By Special Cable 


LONDON, Feb. 12—The Bulgarian 
Legation here has received informa- 
tion that Mr. Stamboulisky has been 
successful in forming a new cabinet 
and that the ministerial crisis in Sofia 
is thus over. Mr. Stamboulisky has 
declared that the policy of his Gov- 
ernment will remain one of “friend- 
ship and loyalty toward the Allies and 
neighboring states,” but the fact that 
his old party is now split and that he 
is, therefore, partly dependent upon 
the Communist vote increases the un- 
certainty of the future. 


The fact is that the Bulgarians as a 
people are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the existing territorial arrangement. 
The chauvinistic “‘Macedonian commit- 
tee,” which is allied with former 
officers’ associations and stands for 
an attempt to win back what Bulgaria 
has lost, is gaining in strength and the 
cry for absolute sovereignty of the 
corridor of 30 kilometers broad 
through Western Thrace to the sea at 
Dedeagatch becomes increasingly in- 
sistent, though this would cut the 
Greek territory in two, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the amount of Bulgarian 
produce forthcoming for the new route 
would justify the expense of the har- 
bor works required. 
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XCLUSIVE women’s gar- 
ments carefully selected, 
moderately priced. 


SUITS, DRESSES, 
COATS AND 
BLOUSES 


Grant Ave, at Geary St., San franctece 


* 


. | 
in stock, or made to order, for any 


ay 


or the home. 
Tables, etc. 


Reed and Rattan 


Furniture 


urpose. Espe- 
cially adapted for rest rooms, fe fa ae offices, 
Fire Baskets, Steamer Chairs, Desks, 


Quality, material and workmanship guaranteed. 
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Mr. Phillips“ 


waylaid a Methodist minister, 


(Continued from Page 1) 


printed in an editorial in the Japanese 
Sacramento Daily News; the letter is 


: dated Dec. 27: 


“Your petition in the Ogawa nat- 
uralization case has aroused by un- 
qualified sympathy for your family. 
I have read carefully the brief pre- 
pared by you and appreciate that you 
are fully qualified for American citi- 
zenship. If I were a member of the 
United States Supreme Court, I would 
not hesitate to grant the rights of 
citizenship to you and other Japanese 
with the same qualiflcatians as your- 
self. I am resolved to aid you to the 
best of my ability in your present 
determined effort to secure the pas- 
sage of a Japanese naturalization 
law.“ 

Such a bill as Mr. Owen will sponsor 
would, it is believed here, be but an 
entering wedge to a breakdown of 
Japanese citizenship barriers. Many 
contend that the Japanese do not dif- 
ferentiate between racial and residen- 
tial qualifications for citizenship. Nor 
does a mere knowledge of world af- 
fairs necessarily furnish the passport 
to a sympathetic and genuine under- 
standing of American ‘institutions. 
Another Japanese editorial, rather 
insistent in tone, is quoted from the 
Great Northern Daily News: “The 
American Government must consider 
the viewpoint of Japan. Japan yielded 
almost absolutely to America in the 
great questions, and what is the atti- 
tude of the American Government? It 
does nothing whatever against anti- 
Japanese legislation and anti-Japanese 
movements, nor is it likely to do so. 
It is letting these things take their 
course unhindered. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court 
is being made the basis of a movement 
for the absolute exclusion of Japa- 
nese. A movement has arisen for 


citizenship to Japanese children born 
in America. If the American Govern- 
ment reflects on the course of events 
it will not neglect this immigration 
question any longer. It will act and 
in sympathy with Japan.“ 


— — — 


Japanese Foreign Minister, 
Regretting Discrimination.“ 
Seeks Satis factory Solution 


TOKYO, Feb. 12 (By The Associated 
Press)—The favorable report by the 
House committee at Washington on 
the bill refusing entrance to America 
of immigrants not entitled to citizen- 
ship is arousing considerable interest 


here. 

Foreign Minister Uchida, replying to 
interpellations written by the Diet rel- 
ative to the decision of the United 


nese from 
zenship, issued the following state- 
ment here today: 

The Japanese Government finds no 


in the decision of the American Su- 
preme Court in the case of Japanese. 
naturalization. 

“The demand for naturalization is 
not in its nature to be forced upon 
any country. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, accordingly, does not intend to 
demand that the United States grant 
citizenship to Japanese but regrets 
such application of naturalization 
laws as to accord discriminatory 
treatment to Japanese settlers. 

“Japan, therefore, intends to seek 
a satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem at the proper opportunity.” 

Some of the jingoistic newspapers, 
such as Yorozu Choho, take an ex- 
treme view of the effect of such leg- 
islation in regard to the relations be- 
tween America and Japan, but the 
more conservative papers are discuss- 
ing the subject without heat. 

The Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
regrets that “American and Japanese 
understanding regarding immigration 
should be as superficial as the naval 
agreement is penetrative,“ and ex- 
presses disappointment at the incon- 
sistency of Americans who talk of 
fairness and the open door, but sup- 
port such discriminatory proposi- 
tions.” 

The Yomiuri Shimbun suggests that 
“Japan obtain from America approval 
for Japanese expansion in Manchuria 
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from Oklahoma, to Mr. Ozawa was 


denying the rights and privileges of 


ing eventually the 


His Work There Is Completed 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. Feb, 12 
(By The Associated Press)-—Charies | 
Beecher Warren is quitting as 
United States Ambassador to Japan | 
because he has accomplished the pur- 
pose for which he was sent to Tokyo, 


he declared on his arrival here on his 
way to Washington. : 

“I don’t want. to be an ambassa- 
dor, with nothing to do,” he said. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Feb. 12-—The possi- 
‘bility of a serious set-back in the 
field of child labor legislation unless 
ah early and favorable report from the 
‘subcommittee of the Sendte Judiciary 
Committee encourages Congress to 
pass a constitutional amendment this 
session, was outlined here today be- 


“When I went to Japan in 1921 there 


fore the Women's Republican Club by 
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Charles W. 


States Supreme Court barring Japa- | 
obtaining American citi- | 
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room for any intervention whatever 


Detroit. 
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| Wide World Photo 
W arren 


United States Ambassador to Japan Who Is Returning to Present His Resigna- 


tion. 


Mr. Warren Says He Stands Ready to Represent the Government 


at All Times, but Believes His Mission to Japan Has Been Completed 


The relations between Japan and the 


United States constitutes a 
danger. a: 
settled. The air has been cleared, 
and so I’m coming home. If I can be 
of service to the Government again, 
well and good.” 

Ambassador Warren is accompan- 
ied by his wife and four sons. After 
details of his designation are attend- 
ed to, he and his family will go to 
their home on Lake St. Clair, near 


EDITORS TO HEAR GOY. PINCHOT 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 12 (By The 
Associated Press)—-Newspaper publish- 
ers and editors of Pennsylvania will 
gather here Feb. 13 and 14 to attend 
meetings of the Associated Dailies and 
Association of Weeklies. Among the 
speakers who are expected to address 
the meeting are Gov. Gifford Pinchot, 


and Clyde M. Kelly, Representative in 
Congress. 
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Full Assortment of Roses 
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MacRorie-McLaren Co. 
LANDSCAPE ENGINEERS AND 
NURSERYMEN 
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Park and 


Country Estates, Public 
School Grounds. 
514-16 Phelan Bidg., San Francisco 
Phone Douglas 4442 
Nurseries, San Mateo. Phone San Mateo 1002 
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San Francisco 


Real Estate 


When you wish to buy or 
sell San Francisco real 
estate, you will find our 
organization splendidly 
equipped to assist you. 


Allen & Company 


REALTORS 


168 Sutter Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Owners of Bea Clif—“one of 
most beautifal residence districte.”’ 
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Chree Floors 
Devoted Exclusively 
to the Apparel Needs 

of the Discriminating 
Miss and Matron— 


> Prices are Extremely: Moderate 


SMU ee 


were grave questions to be netting. ; 


The questions have been 


United States Senator David A. Reed, | 


Amerioa’s | 
| 


|| Suits, Coats, 
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Atherton Brownell, editor of The 
American Chi 
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William r „ dean öt the 
Law School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, for the child labor restric- 
tionists, empowers Congress, “concur- 
rently with the several states,.to limit 
or prohibit the labor of children.” 
Even if this constitutional amend- 
ment passes, said Mr. Brownell, it is 
not legislation in itself; it is merely 


the snowplow preparing the way for 
legislation through the obstructing 


drifts of the Constitution.” Ever. since 
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Hairnets Bias Tapes 
Snap Fasteners Safety Pins 
Distributed by 
B. Lichtig & Son Inc. 
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Corset Comfort 
Designed on Hying models and accurately 
constructed to produce a comfortable fit, 
yet allowing entire freedom of more- 
ment the 


meets the need of the  well-gowned 
woman without giving discomfort. 


Custom Made or to Order 


Howd Corset Shop 
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8 Market St. 


Opposite Fourth 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The House of Values 
Millinery, Furs 
Always Reliable 
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hey » concertedly evaded 
of the different states in the matter of 
by deliberate and systematic ev | 

entirely broken down the system of 
state inspection, so that many state 
laws are now practically unworkable. 
The next step, declared Mr. Brownell, 
will be, if the. present constitutional 
amendment fails to pass, the actual 


of 18 on a hitherto unheard-of scale. 


legislation, particularly in N--- Eng- 
land, the speaker illustrated by the 
fact that the five cities with the high- 
est proportion of child labor admitted 
by the 1920 census were Woonsocket, 
R. I., Fall River, Mass., Pawtucket, 
R. I., New Bedford and Lawrence, 


The need for teeth in child labor | 


hours, night work, etc., and they have, , 
vasions, 


Mass., where the percentage ranged 


Winston-Salem, N. C., with 12.4 per 
cent. The southérn states as states. 
the speaker admitted, were still 
higher as child labor there was rural. 
Mississippi, the highest, for instance, 
employing 25.5 per cent of its chil- 
dren as compared with Massachusetts 
with only 8.6 per cent for the entire 
atate. 
1920 Census Net True Index 

Mr. Brownell also attacked the 1920 
census as a true index of the assumed 
diminution of child labor since 1910. 
It did appear to drop, he said, from 


some 2,000,000 in 1910 to 1,060,858 in 
1920; but when it is remembered that 
the 1910 census was taken in April, 
when children were at work in the 
fields, and the 1920 census was taken 
jn January, when they could not be 
out, the speaker emphasized the fact 
that 61 per cent of child labor is agri- 
cultural as very much lessening the 
value of the 1920 figures. Likewise, 
the federal act was in operation in 
1920, which it is not now. 

Mr. Brownell also declared the 
census to be a poor guide to child 
labor conditions in any case, as it 
takes no account of child workers 
under 10. Of these, many thousands 


where one proud father was cited as 
boasting that his child of 5 picked 2002 
pounds of cotton in three months; in 
the sugar beet fields of Michigan. 
where children live in shacks under 
migratory conditions and are highly 


/ prized for beet-top pulling, because 


their hands are so weak; in the cran- 
berry bogs of New Jersey and Mary- 
land, and in the tenement home sweat 
shops of the big cities of the east. 
Child labor under 10 is still a press- 
ing problem, declared Mr. Brownell, 
and the census tells us nothing about 
it at all, while “child labor under 1 
he concluded, will stilr net be Hmited 
until the a of America 


possible. 


WATER DEVELOPED 
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regimenting of children below the age over 


Sudan. The Young 
Party lagt summer issued a mani- 


in this order from 18.7 per 100, to 17, festo declaring the Sudan to bee an 
the highest town in the south being integral 
Egypt“ and a draft constitution sub- 


part of the territory of 
sequently put forward by the Egyp- 
tian Government repeated this claim 
by referring to Fuad as the “King of 
Egypt and the Sudan.” 

This definition has now been with 
drawn, but some uneasiness has been 
caused among the Sudanese, who, it 
will be remembered, differ racially 
from the bulk of the people of Egypt, 
and view with alarm any prospect of 
domination by Egyptian pashas. 

The Egyptian Government makes a 
strong point of the fact that the water 
essential to them for irrigation might 
conceivably be diverted in the upper 
reaches of the Nile if the Sudan re- 
mains in other hands. This, however, 
is denied by British engineers and the 
view taken here is that the experi- 
ment of giving autonomy to Egypt 
must justify itself in the large area 
to. which it now applies before any 
question of extending it can be con- 
sidered. 

The correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor learns that no further 
action upon the part of the British 
Government is proposed for the time 
being. 
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BUCKNELL SUMMER COURSE 

LEWISBURG, Pa., Feb. 12 (By The 
Associated Press)—-The trustees of 
Bucknell University have authorized a 
summer course for teachers, which will 
give them the number of credits re- 
quired under the new state teaching 
standards. ; 
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LEIGHTON — 
CO-OPERATIVE 
INDUSTRIES 
Los Angeles San Francisco Oakland 

of the money invested in 


— 
95 % the Leighton Co-operative 
Industries is advanced by the work- 
ers and they receive 95% of the profit. 


More than a thousand workers—Over 
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an institution of genuine community 
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Spring 
Millinery 525 


from foremost New York 

designers and copies of 
models reproduced in 
our own workrooms 


There is the small” draped 
turban and the wide-brimmed 
picture hat. There is a lovely 
variety of off-the-face types, 
rolled brims, pokes and mush- 
rooms. The leading materials 
are hair cloth, timbo, Italian 
Milan, tagal, embroidered 
straw bodies, silks and raffia.. 
The new colors are platinum, 
almond green, crushed straw- 
berry, sprute, oak and negre. 
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BOSTON FINANCE 


AN ISSUE. B 7} ORE | LECISLATURE} 


9 of Wan 8 of Instrument to Be 


Raised at Committee Hearing 


Efforts to have the charter of the 
City of Boston revised are being 


as 


renewed before the Massachusetts 
Legislature this year, and the entire 


question will be exhaustively aired on 
Wednesday morning. when the com- 
mittee on metropolitan affairs throws 
open the doors of its hearing room to 
“charter and charter revisers 
alike. perts in the matter of char- 
ters and municipal governments are 
scheduled to appear. 
The fact that Francis N. Balch of 
the Boston Charter Association, a 
Steadfash upholder of the charter for 
years, has admitted that it might be 
changed in certain respects to advan- 
tage, and that within 10 days the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce has stated 
that the instrument could be improved 
has attracted unusual attention to the 
perennial attempts to,alter various 
provisions of the laws governing the 
operation of this municipality. 
Members of the Boston Charter As- 
sociation are quite ready to discuss 
the charter situation. ‘This, in itself, 
is a departure from the past few years. 
Those approached on the subject 
pointed out that the city government 
is in constant process of evolution; 
that once in 15 or 20 years it is well 
to take account of the progress which 
the science of municipal government 
has made, and to examine the ma- 
chinery under which our own city is 
Operating; to see which parts of the 
machinery are working smoothly and 
to see which are not functioning as 
desired. 


Features Widely Copied 


The main features of this Boston 
plap have been widely copied. It has 
gone through a period of 13 years 
since it went into operation prac- 
tically unchanged except in minor de- 
tails. It bas not, however, been ac- 
cepted throughout that period without 
any resistence, many attacks upon it 
having been successfully withstqod. 

Three years ago the “Charter 
Guards,” led by Nathan Matthews, 
said that they would not object to a 
well-balanced commission being ap- 
pointed to study the whole charter 
carefully and at leisure. Last year 
they surprised Martin Hays when 
they told him they would favor the 
appointment of such a commission 
and this year they are asking for it. 

The Boston Charter Association 
wants to have a commission upon 
which both houses of the Legislature 
will be represented but which the 
citizens of Boston will dominate. 
They call attention to the fact that 


— in 1885 the work of charter revision 


was done by a commission appointed 
by the city councils and that the 
original Finance Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Both of these 
commissions entirely of Boston citi- 


zens. 2 recommendations had a 


Legislature. The “Charter Guards,” 

therefore, feel that it is wise to in- 
clude in a new charter commission 
direct Representatives of the Legis- 
lature, so that whatever they report 
may have sponsors on the firing line 
when the battle begins. 

Many Issues Raised 

At the same time, they realize that 
this matter of a charter concerns the 
people of Boston more iatimately aud 
more completely than any others, and 
for that reason the citizens of Boston, 
as distinguished from Boston mem- 
bers of the Legislature, should be in 
control. 

Some people seem to think that the 
only subjects to be considered by such 
a commission is the manner of elect- 
ing the City Council, its size, and pay. 
A hasty review of the measures before 
the Legislature indicates. there are 
many others. For example: 

Shall the Finance Commission be 
abolished in entirety or shall its powers 
be increased and its monied appropria- 
tion increased so that it can do more 
constructive work instead of routine 
criticism? 

Shall the power of the Civil Service 
Commission over the appointments of 


department heads be abolished, con- 
Finance | 


tinued or transferred to the 
Commission or to the City Council? 

Shall the segregated budget system 
be made compulsory rather than de- 
pendent upon a gentlemen's agreement 
as at present? 

_ Shall the Schoolhouse Department be 
transferred from the control of the 
Mayor to the control of the School 
Committee? 

Shall the School Committee be 
larged? 

Shall the borrowing power of the 
city be wiped out and the tax limit 
abolished? 

Shall the term of the Mayor be de- 
creased or maintained, and shall pro- 
vision be made for his recall and his 
removal? 

Shall the Mayor's ¢ 

Shall the date on 
the municipal and fiscal 
changed? 

Shall the police powers of the Public 
Health Department be transferred to 
the Police Department for enforcement 
of the sanitary and food laws? 

Shall the date of the municipal elec- 
tion be changed to the Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November in the 
years when there is no state election 
and the term of the city councilors 
changed to two years to make this 
possible? 

Undoubtedly, other matters. would 
be brought up but the foregoing show 
that any such commission will have 


en- 


alary be raised? 
the beginning of 
years be 


plenty of work beside considering and 


deciding as to the relative merits of 
a ward or district council on the one 
hand and the proportional represen- 
tation plan of election which has been 
sweeping the civilized world outside 
of the United States with as much 
speed as the Australian ballot spread 
through this country after it was 
adopted by Massachusetts in 1888 


BOARD ATTACKED 


Argument of Boston Counsel for 
State Commission Measure 


Enters Local Field 


Advocacy of the creation of a State 
Finance Commission, as proposed in 
the petition of James M. Curley, Mayor 
of Boston, heard today before the Leg- 
islative Committee on State Adminis- 
tration, became an attack upon the 
Boston Finance Commission when 
members of the Committee questioned 
H. Murray Pakulski, assistant corpora- 
tion counsel for the city on the intent 
of the measure. 

Mr. Pakulski told the committee 
that the measure aims to set up a 
commission empowered to investigate 
the transactions and administration of 
the Commonwealth and political sub- 
divisions thereof. In this way, he 
said, equal justice would be obtained 
for all the State rather than singling. 


out the city of Boston. He said that 
the Mayor of 
commission, but added that the Boston 
Finance Commission “has become a 
broadcasting station for slanders on 
the fair name of Boston.” 

The city’s representative declared 


Boston favors a fair 


out forest 


that he does not question the motives 
of the members of the commission, 
adding that they function as they do 
hecause they are expected to hold the. 
city up to ridicule. This moved Ab- 
bott B. Rice, Senator from Newton 
and chairman of the committee, to 
enter into a colloquy with Mr. Pakul- | 
ski on the general subject of What is 
the matter with Boston. 

Mr. Pakulskideclared that the people 
of the city of Boston are the victims 
of experimental legislation. Mr Rice 


thought that the remedy is better men 
for city councilors and mayor. The 
counsel replied that a man must run 
for City Council at large expense to 
get his name on the ballot and must 
stand every kind of abuse. The can- 
didate is forced to appeal to preju- 
dices and the people must do with 
what is presented to them. : 
One objection raised to the proposed 
commission was that it would inter- 
fere with “home-rule’’ in cities. Mr. 
Pakulski replied that it would. merely 
supervise and offer constructive as- 
sistance, and launched additional at- 
tack on the Finance Commission, 
accusing it of allowing men’s names 
to be shattered by innuendo at hear- 
ings before the commission. 
Opposition to the measure was 
voiced by William C. Mellish. city | 
solicitor of Worcester, who declared | 
that he could not consider it seriously | 
and would not dignify it by treating it 
in that way. Walter D. Allen, Repre- 
se: tative from Worcester, also op- 
posed the measure. 


i 


WATER SYSTEM FOR FARM 
NEWPORT, R. I. Jan. 12—-Witliam 
H. Vanderbilt. just before starting on 
his trip around the werld, signed a con- 
tract for a high pressure water system | 
which will cost about 350.000 for Oak- 
land Farm. his estate here. it became | 
known today. A mile and a half of pipe | 
will be required for the numerous 
hydrants to be installed. | 


T FORESTRY WORK 


FOR BOY SCOUTS. 


Maine Youngsters to Qualify as 
| mous traffic now goes over the bridge 
and should not be impeded by an 


Forest Guides” 


BANGOR, Me., Feb. 12 (Special)— 


Hereafter scouting and forestry will | 


be linked together more closely than 
has been the case in the past, to the 
mutual advantage of both. This is 
assured by arrangements which have 
just been completed between Samuel 
T. Dana, Forest Commissioner, and the 
four organized councils of Boy Scouts 
in the State for the organization of the 


Forest Guides. These will include 
boys who have a particular interest in 
forestry, and who desire to participate 
in promoting its practice. 

To be eligible for appointment as a 
Forest Guide, a boy must have quali- 
fied as a first class Scout, must have 
a thorough knowledge of the correct 
use of the knife, hatchet and compass, 
of map reading. fires, and must be 
familiar with the forest fire laws of 
the State. In addition, he must have 


sent of his parents, to assist in putting 
fires in the immediate. 
locality when called upon to do 80 
by the proper authorities. 

Scouts who qualify as forest guides | 


will receive a certificate of member- | 
ship. signed by the Forest Commis- Peters when Mayor, which advocated | 
the memorial island with campanile | 


| structure and auditoriums for meet- 


sioner, and a handsome shield-shaped 
bronze badge, containing the coat-or- 
arms of the State, above which ap- | 
pear the words, “Forest Guide,” and, 
below, the words “Maine Forest Serv- 
ice.” At the outset, the plan is being 


put into effect only in the four organ- 


ized councils of Boy Scouts in the 
State. It is believed that it will add 
a new, wholesome and useful inter- 
est to the present Boy Scout activi- 
ties, and will contribute in a very real 
way to the effectiveness of Maine's 
fire protection and other forest work. 


M. A. C. MAY GET 
NEW GYMNASIUM 


College Fes Propose Erec- 


tion of Two New Buildings 


AMHERST, Mass., Feb. 12 (Special) 
—Two vital deficiencies in student 


lite at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College will be overcome if the plans 
kor a new gymnasium and a new 


dormitory for men just aythorized by 
the college trustees are adopted upon 


buildings.” 11 
— r 2 


rom a student or alumni 
view, these two buildings are the 
important needs of the college. The 

resent dormitory facilities accomo- 

te fewer than a tenth of the student 
body. Were it not for. shape gow 
houses, where approxi half th 
students live; the college could 1 
procure rooms for its students within 

reasonable distance of the campus. As 

it is, when special farmers’ meetings 
or sh courses’ are held, visitors 
‘often have to be sent more thar a mile, 
and sometimes out of town, for room- 
ing accommodations. The more r t 
of the two small dormitories at the 
college was built in 1885, and even its 
Umited quarters are every year 
more restricted by the necessary en- 
croachments of the administrative 
offices of the college. 

This year’s a budget is already 
in the hands of the Legislature, so that 
the earliest 
appropriation for either building will 
be in 1924. Next fall the trustees will 
determine whether either or both 
buildings will be sought from the next 
Legislature. 


HARVARD BRIDGE 
ISSUE IS ARGUED 


Citizens’ Committee Attacks 
Mayor Curley's Proposal of 
Memorial Island in River 


In a stirring Lincoln Day oration 
before the legislative Committee on 
Metropolitan Affairs of the Massechu- 
setts Legislatuge, James M. Curley, 
Mayor of Bostoh, urged that a bridge 
be built across the Charles River in 
place of the Harvard Bridgé, combin- 
ing a much-needed new structure with 
an artistic memorial island in the 
gt basin. 

Curley spoke “after his island 
ee, had been subjected to 


3 ee et 
F 
the near 


sibility of securing an 


. 


severe handling by the members of a 
de an outcome of the present survey. 


citizens’ committee headed by H. P. 
Munro. 


may be made artistic as well as utili- 
| tarian, adding that the wsthetic has 
| been forgotten in Boston. He said that 


it was peculiarly appropriate that the 
hearing should be held on the anni- 
versary of the emancipator—Abraham. 


Lincoln—-to whom the most imposing 
and beautiful memorial in America has 
been erected. 


Plain Bridge at Low Cost 


Henry L. Shattuck, Representative 


from Boston, and petitioner for one of 
the three bills before the committee, 
opened the hearing with a plea for the 
building of a presentable bridge at the 
least cost. 
done within $4,000,000, the cost to be 
apportioned fairly by-a commission ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Judicial Court. 
The work should be done, he said, by 
the Metropolitan District Commission, 
and the cost borne by this district, 
since it is a district improvement, 
This os paved the way for the 
assault by the members of the citi- 
zens’ committee on the Mayor's bill 


measure. Mr. Munroe headed the li 

| declaring that Charles River Basin 
| was built at a large cost, is a reserva- 
tion of beauty and should not be 
| filled in by any island. He said such 
an island is not a proper place for the 
campanile memorial proposed. Enor- 


island. 


Elwin G. Preston, R. S. Codman, and 
Charles S. Rachemann spoke in oppo- 
sition to the Mayor's bill. They all 
agreed that a bridge is necessary, but 
variously described the island as a 
crime and a monstrosity. Desmond 
Fitzgerald, engineer, declared that the 
situation calls for a bridge at a very 
low grade. It should be able to carry 
the heavy traffic, he said, with width 


| 


enough for four or five lines of vehi- reduce production costs as well 
In short, turn out a better building.” 


he declared, the bridge should be made | 
adapted for the purposes for which it | 


cles and for wide sidewalks 


is to be used. 
Apportionment Issue 
William G. Lanwaster, 


tive from Boston and petitioner for 


that his measure provides for appor- 


tionment of cost by the Legislature. , 
| He spoke only on this point asserting | 


| signified his willingness, with the con- that it is most important and urging 


the committee to realize that it is a 
metropolitan district proposition. 

___ Fortified with material for rebuttal, 
| Mayor Curley launched into a strong 
defense of the proposal of the memo- 
rial committee named by Andrew J. 


ings. Mr. Curley pointed out that this 
committee was composed of eminent 
architects and representative citizens. 

“We are all agreed,” the Mayor said, 
“that a bridge is necessary. As to 
who should build it I am not particu- 
larly concerned. But the question with 
which I am concerned is the creation 
of such form of structure that it will 
be in keeping with the dignity and 
standing of this city, and a fitting 


: cated.” 


The plea that such an island would 


and their support of the err 


The Mayor declared that a 
| structure such as the proposed bridge | 


He said that it could be 


| 


' 


Representa- | 


the third of the three bills, pointed out | Believe Three Years Acceptable 


guard the positions of all 
professional employees in the schools 


abundance of apprentices 


i peatedly, and Mr. 


point of ) 


Boston Planning Board, at the 
Major's lies, Begins 5. 
vey of Labor Problem 


How the Boston public school sys- 
tem can be made useful in teaching 
pupils the dignity of labor and also 
teaching them trades which are in 
need of recruits today, is a problem 
Mayor Curley has invited the Boston 
City Planning Board to help him 
solve. To that end, the Planning 
Board is making a complete survey of 
the labor situation in Boston, espe- 
cially in the building trades field, 
where a shortage of craftsmen often 
is reported. 

It has been generally agreed that 


young men from learning many of the 


Hae 


Teachers are of the opinion that 
three years of acceptable service 
within the State should constitute 
tenure. 


one cause which operates to keep| WIDELY OBSERVED 


building trades is their seasonal em- 
ployment. For many months of the 
year outdoor work is impossible in 
New England and the north generally. 
and a steady income is therefore lack- | 


ing. Another deterrent is held by the | 


employers to be the attitude of the 
building trades themselves toward ap- 
prenticeship. It is asserted that the 
carpenters’ union, for instance, allows 
one apprentice to seven journeymen. 
It is said there are about 8000 
carpenters in Boston, and that while | 
there should, under the rule, be more 
than 1000 apprentices, there are less 
than 200 young men learning this 
useful and indispensable trade. 
School Usefulness 

The City Planning Board is holding 
conferences with representatives of 
the various trades and will report to 
the Mayor what co-operation may be 
expected from it in developing further 
the apprentice system. 

The school authorities are also 
interviewed with the hope that some 
practical plans for adding to the use- 
fulness of the Boston Trades School 


The officials of the Associated Ip- 
dustries of Massachusetts, as well as 
the Boston Building Congress and the 
Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion are also in consultation with Miss 
Elizabeth Herlihy, secretary of the 
City Planning Board. 

The Building Trades Congress, the 
United Building Trades Council, and 


the Building Trades Employers’ Asso- | 


ciation are working through à commit- 
tee toward some solution of the ap- 
prenticesbip problem, possibly through 
the naming of a special commission 
to recruit and train young men for 
the building trades. 

Steady Remuneration Is Magnet 

The survey now being conducted by, 
these different organizations in Bos- 
ton has shown that the printing trade 
and electrical workers report an 
and stu- 
dents in the trade school., These 
trades, it is noticed, suffer scarcely at 
all from seasonal interruption and 
hold out promise of steady remunera- 


l city Planning Board ue gone 


far enough in this serious question to 
recognize the fact that something 
must be done to avoid interruptions to 
work. The board has consulted with 
John F. Walsh, secretary of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers Association, re- 
Walsh has told it 
that interruption to building by incle- 
ment weather is no longer a serious 
obstruction and can be avoided alto- 


George H. Cox, Bernard J. Rothwell, gether if building operations are 


started early in the vear. 
“The problem now is to improve 
the feeling, efficiency and ability of 


their sted and help to make possible 


heir steddy, all-year-round employ- 
ment,” said Secretary Walsh. Care- 
ful survey shows that assurance of 
continuous employment to workers 
does more than anything else to in- 
crease their interest in the work and 
as 


TEACHERS STUDY. 
REVISION OF LAW| 


Service Should Assure Tenure 


Revision of the state tenure law for 


teachers so as to bring it in line with 
modern school organization. to safe- 
efficient 


of the State and facilitate the removal 
of such as are not. 


taken by the Massachusetts Teachers’ 


pointed. 


destroy the basin is absurd, the Mayor 
declared. In fact, be added, those very 


persons who are appearing in opposi- 


tion to the memorial and in protection | 
of the basin, are the same who vigor- | 


ously opposed the taking of the land 
for the, basin and the esplanade be- 


cause they feared that ft would in- 


'terfere with the view over their own 
back fences.” 
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“GOOD SENSE. SHOES” 


Their. Quality end Price 
together with our — | 


service. will surely please you. | 


completion and made the subjects of; # 
special appropriations from the State 


Legislature. 


The president's office has ned 4 


statement announcing that the trus- 


tees “have authorized the preparation 
of provisional plans for a physical 
education building which will also 


accommodate the department of mili- | 
tary science. They have also author- 


ized a preliminary study of plans for 
a dormitory for men. No decision has 
been reached as to ‘when apprapria- 
tions will be asked for either of these 


* 


Sth and Oak 


” CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Federation, the present law being an- 


tiquated and inadequate. 
A committee including 


Cora E Bigelow of Boston as legal | 
advisor. The proposed changes are 
to cover all professional positions 


from superintendent to kindergarten 


is being under- 


teachers 
throughout the State has been ap- 
| with Miss Mary E. O'Connor 
of Taunton as chairman and Miss 


ous Organizations Honor His 
Life and Works 


Children of the public schools took 
the lead in Boston. today in doing 
honor to the life and works of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
the salute and pledge to the flag with 
| special significance on\account of the 
| reat man whose birthday anniversary 
it is. In every one of them there 
were special exercises having Lincoln 
for their theme. At the Edward 
Everett School in Dorchester the cel- 
ebration extends over a period of 
three days. 

Capt. Herman. A. McDonald, secre- 
tary to Governor Cox, addressed, the 
boys at the Quincy School on Tyler 
street, Boston proper. The boys gave 
recitations on Lincoln, some of them 
from the great prose writers and 
poets, and quotations from Lincoln's 
own speeches, and sang patriotic 
songs. At the Abraham Lincoln 
School Feb. 12 always means a little 
more than any other day and empha- 
sis this year was placed upon the spe- 
‘cial qualities that distinguished Lin- 
coln in his great career, such as his 
honesty, his industry, his sense of jus- 
tice, his patience, compassion and hu- 
man sympathy, his love for children, 
i his desire for learning, his patriotism 
and self-sacrifice. These characteris- 
tics were brought out in original es- 
says read by the children, and in their 
recitations. Patriotic songs were 
sung, the salute and pledge to the flag 
were given and the twenty-third Psalm 
was read. 

Lincoln was the subject of the ad- 
dress at the noop service at King’s 
Chapel today, delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers of the First Par- 
ish Unitarian Church, Cambridge. 

The stock exchange was closed to- 
day, public buildings and many pri- 
vate ones as well as clubs and many 
residences flew flags in honor of Lin- 
coln. Patriotic organizations dis- 
played their flags today, and such of 
them as hold their regular meetings this 
afternoon or evening will give some 
special observance to the great Ameri- 
can. The Middlesex Club is to have a 


Somerset Hoted and an address by 8. 
R. MeKelvie, former Governor of 
Nebraska. The Women’s City Club has 
a special at-home from 3:30 to 5 
o’clock. 

The Kiwanis Club of Boston will 
have a special Lincoln celebration 
at its regular luncheon at the Bos- 
ton City Club tomorrow. 
; Garfield Morgan of Lynn; Mass., will 
Sire an address on Lincoln and Ed- 
war McHugh, baritone, will sing. 
| Delegations from posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in Greater Bos- 
ton * allied organizatiohs gathered 
in the United Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the corner of Berkeley 
Street and Columbus Avenue last eve- 
ning for a special Lincoln service con- 
| ducted by the Rev. Frank Kingdon, 
pastor, who also delivered the address. 
In many cburches of Greater Boston 
tribute was paid yesterday to the serv- 
ice and work of Lincoln, the speakers 
| basing their remarks on the statement 
‘contained in the Lincoln Day Procla- 
mation of Governor Cox, “He knew the 
power of truth. He believed in the 


justice of God and he had faith in 


mankind.“ 


CALENDAR OF FREE EVENTS 


office of the Boston Public Library. 
These will include lectures, 


ings of general interest to which the 
public is admitted without charge. 


IN .BUYING 4 
DIAMOND 


the firat thing to be consid- 
ered is expert service and 
advice. You are sure of botb at 


» Pertiand, Ore, 


The 


Knickerbocker 


memorial to those to whom it is dedi- 


One of Portland! 


Restaurants 
Broadway and Stark Street 
Portland, 


Popular Prices 
Wee & KLEIN. Proprietors 


Foremost 


Hart. Schaffner & Marx 


Clothes in Portland 
TWO STORES * 
Fifth at Alder—866 Washington at W. Park 
Coats for Women 
at Washington St. Store 


— 


— 


JULIUS R. BLACK 
ACCOUNTANT 


— — 


Service rendered in any part of 
the American or foreign field. 


Investigations, care and re- 
ports on Invested Capital and Op- 
erations of engineering, industrial 
and mercantile enterprises, includ- 
ing tax service. 


Cable Address Bla 
Western Union, Liebets, 478 


Concord Bioc., PORTLAND, ORE. 


for Women of 
Discriminating taste 


Mandleberg Coats 
Tweed-O-Wool 
Suits, Coats 
Jackets 


BEN SELLIN 
Portland, Oregon 


Morrison 
at Fourth 


THE 


| NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


PORTLAND 


Capital 
$2,000, 000.00 
Resources 
$21,000, 000,00 


OREGON 


4A National Bank with a 


LINCOLN BIRTHDAY 


Not a school but gave 


“Lincoln Night” with a dinner at the 


The Rev. 


Plant a garden to bring your 3 
ground of 


5 together on a common 


„VV 


of Women's Clubs is 


‘launching a garden week from April 


22 to 28. The schools, the churches, 
partment of Agriculture, the moving 
picture houses, the libraries and a 
number of organizations will dissemi- 


dent Harding, as well as Mrs. Thomas 
G. Winter, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In a letter to Mrs. Winter, President 


Harding writes: 


Boston Publie Schools and Vari- 


I am glad to asure you of my hearty 
indorsement of the program of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 
for a National Garden Week this 
spring. The benefits -both to individ- 
uals who take part and to the com- 
munity as a whole are so obvious that 
they seem hardly to require enumera- 
tion. 


the women of the Nation is: 

Perhaps nothing could help to stabil- 
izé our minds and spirits in this very 
tumultuous time so much as a pro- 
found and intimate realization of the 
steadiness of the universe in which we 
Uve—its law, its orderliness, its mag- 
nificent long purposes and recurrences. 
The Garden movement means a great 
deal more than getting a little plot of 
land where the child or the grown-up 
can raise a few sweet peas or radishes. 
It means that serene contact with the 
vitality and reliability and serenity of 
nature, of purpose and fulfillment. of 
human life as related to forces infinitely 
greater than itself. That's the reason 
we club women are backing Garden 
Week. We believe in the kind of activ- 
ity that links itself with ordered pur- 
pose—that sees the day as a part of 


eternity. 
Honorable Labor 


The program is to be opened on 
Sunday, April 22, by the churches. 
Monday is to be devoted to talks on 
gardening as a year-round interest, 
the home vegetable garden, beautify- 
ing the home grounds, window-boxes, 
community gardens and their effect in 
quieting civic unrest. 

Transformation of waste places, re- 
placing weeds and rubbish with 
gardens, the parks and playgrounds, 
trees as friends, seeds for children in 
the crowded sections of the big cities. 
and in the institutions are some of 
the topics for Tuesday and on Wednes- 
day the Bureau of Education has au- 
thorized a day in the schools at which 
the school gardens and the home 
gardens under school supervision will 
be discussed. In these talks the chil- 
dren wil] be told that honest, produc- 
tive labor with the hands is as honor- 
able as any other form of work. Bird 
protection, bird feeding and the or- 
ganization of Junior Audubon clubs 
will-also be discussed. 

The home extension service of the 
Department of Agriculture will take 
the lead on Thursday with team demon- 
onstrations planned by the boys’ and 
girls’ garden clubs. | 

Wild Flewer Preservation 

The garden in song and story, land- 
scape gardening ,and the preservation 
of wild flowers will be the topics for 
Friday, and Saturday is to be chil- 
dren’s day with pageants, plays and 
the garden in the moving pictures. 
Libraries, book stores, art stores and 
florist shops will join in exhibitions 
on this day. There will be bird bouse 
displays in public, and model gardens 
planned by children. 

The campaign is under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman 
of Chicago, III., whose work as con- 
servation chairman of the federation 
has been an outstanding contribution 


A calendar of free coming events is 
to be kept in future at the information | 


musical | 
presentations, conventions, and meet- 


Savings Department 


f 
i 


to help Americanize the nation—this | 
is the slogan under which the General Mrs. 
Federation 


the demonstration agents of the De- ¢ 


nate the plans for the week and the 
undertaking has the support of Presi- 2 


Mrs. Winter's own rallying call to 


Industrial Union this 


| General Federation a Women’s Clubs 
Program for Garden Week 


brought together by an interest 
common to every human being. 


WORCESTER OPENS _ 
COMMUNITY HOUSE 


WORCESTER, Mass., Feb. 12 (Spe- 
cial)—Another neighborhood center is 
available to the citizens of Worcester 
in the opening last week by the Parks 
and Recreation Commission of the 
Vernon Hill Community House. With 
the new municipal community house. 
the city now has three buildings for 
civic and social activities, which are 
opened for such gatherings by permit. 
City officials spoke at the dedication 
5 which were attended by 250 
n and children of the neigh- 
borhood. The other ‘buildings, which 
are in constant use are Green HII 
Mansion, said to be the first municipal 
clubhouse in the country, and Beaver 
Brook Playground Community House, 
in another thickly settled district, 
opened in 1920. 


CONFERENCE TOPIC 
MODERN WEAVING 


Present day usage of weaving in 
the United States was considered at 
the department conference conducted 
by the Women’s Educational and 
morning in 


Perkins Hall, 264 Boylston Street. 
Miss Mary Irving Husted, manag- 
ing editor of the Tide Over League, 
Boston, and the director of the 
School of Applied Arts, which it main- 
tains, was the speaker. 

In connection with the conference 
there was an exhibition of modern hand 
weaving loaned by some of the best 
known weavers of the United States. 
The Tide Over League, the Red Chev- 
ron, the Weavers’ ild, Mme. Carpe- 
divilla of New York, the Churchill 
Weavers of Berea, Ky., the Daven- 


Neergaards of 55 Tork 
exhibhitara— 


the — 8 


WATER DISTRICT Nl 


AUBURN, Me., Feb. 12 (Special) 
Whether Auburn shall substitute a 
water district for a water board lies 
in the hands of the Maine Legislature. 
Representative George C. Wing of thix 
city having introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for this change. The purpose is 
to make possible an extension of the 
debt limits, now crippled by the water 
board bonds. The change, it is ex- 
pected, will permit the city to borrow 
about $226,000 additional. The bill pro- 
vides for seven trustees and confers 
various rights of importance. 


Hip-Line Blouses 
in Gay Prints! 


Brilliant prints on white beckgrounds 


or in peisley effects express the Spri 
mode in blouses. to 47 


I Ligbes s Co 


. Portland Established 1864 Oregon 


Men as well as women have 
Sale. 
a few of the offerings: 

Silk Four-in-Hand Ties, 


CCC. . 85e 


Men's Wool-mized Shirts and 
Drawers, garment; to close at 790 


Men's Wool-mired Shirts and 
Drawers, garment; to close 


Men’s 


Wool-mixed Shirts and 
Drawers, garment; to close 
3 . $1.49 


underpriced offerings that prevail during January’s Clearance 
It is a time when broken lines from regular stocks are 
disposed of at far below regular * figures. Here are, just 


PORTLAND, ORE. 3 


Clearance Sale Reductions 
Our Popular 
Men's Section . 


learned to profit by the special : 


. 


Men's Negliges Sts with soft 
collar, each; to close. 1.29 


Men's Fancy Silk Shirts, neck- 


band style; to close at.. | 
Boys’ All-Wool Coat Sweaters, | 


Mane Fleece · lined Gauntiet Auto 
Gloves, to e 3 


ports ot Philadelphia aes N = 
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RACIAL PRIVILEGES | gum 
~ REDUCED IN INDIA, FF 


Mutual Concessions by Natives 
and Europeans Embodied in 
Bill Before Assembly 


V Special Cable | 
CALCUTTA, Feb. 12—Sir Malcolm 
Hatley, home member of the Govern- 
ment of India, introducing the Racial. 
Distinctions Bill in the Legislative As- 
sembly, observed that the bill was an 
indorsement of the arrangement for a 
solution of a problem which had 


caused bitter controversy through sev- | 
eral generations. It was the work of | 
a committee of six Europeans, nine | 
Indians and one Anglo-Indian. The 
minister affirmed that the Government | 
was unable to accede to the suggestion 
that the concessions given to Euro- 
peans should be limited to Europeans 
of British descent and denied Do- 
minion citizens. 

After all Indians had received jus- 
tice in the dominions and Sir Malcolm 
declared that the errors of dominion 
governments in their franch'se policy 
should not be visited on individual 
citizens. He explained that a great 
concession made by Europeans was 
the elimination from the code of any 
provision that an Indian could not try 
a European. The mutual surrender ; 
made by both races made the under- 
standing unique and of immense value. 

The Legislative Assembly had per- 
formed fine work, finally passing the 
Workmen's Compensation Bill of 34 
clauses, four schedules. and 70 amend- 
ments. Employers throughout had 
shown the most liberal spirif. 

A debate on the railway policy of the 
Government was announced for last 
Thursday, but at the last monſent it 
was stated that the Secretary of State 
would be unable to cable à decision 
for at least 10 days. The House bore 
the disappointment with dignity, re- 
alizing that the Secretary of State was 
entitled to time and consideration, in 
view of the gravtiy of the issues in- 
volved in company or State manage- 
ment of the railways. 


JAPAN REJECTS 
PLAN FOR MISSION 
TO GO TO VATICAN 


By Special Cable 
TOKYO, Feb. 12—The Buddhists are 
Rrbilant over their victory in the cam- 
geign to prevent the creation of a le- 


gation at the Vatican, the expenses 
of which were provided for in the 
budget. | 

The leaders early announced with 


Lincoln the Teller of Stories 


An Impressionistic Study of the Emancipator by the Staff Artist of The Christian Science Monitor 


Lincoln in the Eyes of the 
Little Girl Across the Street 


an air ‘of determination that their 
5,000,000 adherents would prevent its 
establishment, contending that to 
strengthen Roman Catholicism. which 
$s already the strongest alien faith in 
the country, would endanger the 
imperial house and be a violation of 
the Constitution. 

“While the intellectual elements 
have supported the Government, the 
Buddhist threats of unseating mem- 
hers of the Diet at the next election 
have had an immediate effect on the 
Opposition parties, while a majority 
of the party of the Seyukai were con- 
verted at the eleventh hour. 

This undoubted triumph of Bud- 
dhism may not be without its effect 
in stimulating the revival of the preju- 
dice against Christian activities. 


DUPLICATION PLANNED 
OF PACIFIC CABLE 


WOMAN who played with Tad 
A Lincoln when both were chil- 
dren, Mrs. Charles Garrett; lives 
today in Richmond; Cal. When asked 
about her memories of Lincoln, not 
long ago, she said: : 
“Yes, I was just a Attle girl. Tad 
and I were playmates. My family 
moved to Washington at the begin- 
ning of the var and lived there for 
about 11 years in the big house on 
LaFayette and Washington streets. 
Across LaFayette Square, kitty-cor- 
nered from our house, was the White 
House. I have played in most of its 
rooms, on the lawn, and of course on 
the street between. That was the 
common battleground of the children.“ 
Mrs. Garrett laughed as she recalled 


VICTORIA, B. C., Jan. 27 (Special the “battles.” During those stirring 
times the city itself was full of con- 


—The Paci ; 
Seerespondence) — The Pacific Cable flict; it was the meeting place of 


Beard has placed contracts with the the North and South. Children of 
Telegraph Construction & Mainte- Northern parents stood stanchly by | 
nance Company of Greenwich, Eng., their country and taunted those who 
for two new cables, totaling 1860 miles | favored the Confederacy. Children 
in length, to be laid in Pacific waters | whose parents were from the South 
as part of the board's plans for dupli- as loudly proclaimed their loyalty. ! 
cating the present cable from Canada cashes were inevitable. It got to be 
to Australia. a game. Groups of Southern children 
The cables for which the present took long sticks and chased groups 
contract has been lent will be made of Northern children,. and pitched bat- 
and laid before the end of next August, ties, half in fun, half in earnest, were | 
it is expected. One cable will run from frequent. 
ny ta ed tir agp! Lee “I saw many of those battles from 
n ueensiand, an e Other trom ” Ga tt, and 
Auckland, New Zealand, to Suva, Fiji my window,” — of en e 
Islands. The Pacific cables are being V : Cl 
duplicated at enormous expense be- 
cause of the growth of the cable busi- O unteer eg caners 
ness. The Australian cable reaches Dyeing, Altering .and 
Canada at Bamfield, on the west coast Pressing 
Vanco Island. a . 
% 8 Rugs Cleaned and Sized 
Good Service 625 Broadway North 
Capitol 0742 Seattle 


GOVERNORS TO MEET 
IN KANSAS CITY SOON | ° ae ra 
OCCIDENTAL FUEL CO. 
ROY J. HUTSON, Mgr. ! 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Feb. 2 (Special 
Clean Coal 


Correspondence)—A governors’ con- 
IN SEATTLE | 


—— — — 


ference, to be attended by the chief 
executives of eight states of the West 
and Middle West, soon will be held 
in Kansas City to discuss several sub- 
jects of high.importance at present. 


Tad’s Playmate, Now Mrs. Charles Garrett of Richmond, 
Cal., Gives Her Recollections of Great Emancipator 


once I had the joy of escaping from 
my mammy and joining the fray. Tad 
Lincoln: was in many of them. His 
‘sympathy’ was with the North, but 
oftentimes, if a chum was fighting 
with the Seceders, he would decide 
to stand by his intimate friend and 
join the south.“ The battle would con- 
tinue until one side put the other to 
route, and, after the derisive cries 
of the victors had faded away, friendly 
overtures were made and another 
pitched battle would follow. 


Tad’s Love for His Father 
“Tad was about my own age—there 
were a few months’ difference, that 


was all. He was a quiet boy, intensely 
fond of his father. Many times when 
in the same room Tad would steal up 
to his father’s chair and stand there 
quietly until his father observed him. 
Then Lincoln would pat the lad on 
the head, without seeming to inter- 
rupt his work, then finally draw him 
and hold him close. When Tad was 
released he seemed to know he was 


and another gentleman. 


Good Shoes 


Men, Women and Children 
HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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«1 the seat allotted to us im the why 
: a en usualy do.” 

: At the Theater : 

Mrs. Garrett was at the theater the 


night Abraham Lincoln was shot. Many 
things she heard afterward, but as 
nearly as possible she has related 
what she actually saw with her own 
eyes on that night. , 

It was the first play she had ever 
attended. She was about 10 years old. 
There were many people all about her, 
everyone was dressed up, there was 
music and there ‘was a brilliant illu- 
mination; there were people on the 
stage walking about and doing things, 
talking in a way quite unintelligible to 
her, After the people on the stage had 
been talking and acting for a little 
while, everyone got up from his seat. 
Handkerchiefs were waved, there was 
the sound of cheering and clapping of 
hands. Then everyone sat down again 
and the people on the stage began 
once more. The little girl looked 
toward the box on the right hand side 
of the stage and saw that President 
and Mrs. Lincoln were there. They 
were her neighbors and she knew them 
well, so again directed her gaze toward 
the stage and was in the land of “Make 
Believe” until something happened. 

A Shot ae 

There was a shot. She heard it 
clearly and distinctly. Evidently 
everyone. else heard it, yet no one 
moved—it seemed for a moment to 
be a part of the play. Then some one 
shouted. All eyes were directed to- 
ward the President’s box. She saw 
a man scramble across the box; next 
he was on the stage; he was turning 
to look back at the box, then he swept 
the audience with his eyes—they 
seemed to look directly into the little 
girl’s own; and they were wild, plerc- 
ing eyes. There was another shout. 
“The President has been shot!” 

“Pandemonium broke loose. The 
stage was full of men who had leapt 
from the audience. I looked toward 
the President’s box, but the curtain 
had been drawn. Al) was din and 
confusion. The people crowded 
against me and pushed me about. I 
could see nothing that was going on 
for I was so small. I remember noth- 
ing more until my mammy pulled me 
out from under the chintz curtain of 
my own four-poster. She told me they 
had all been searching hours for me. 
How I had got lost, how I had found 
my way home alone in the dark; how 
I had gone to my room and hidden 
under the bed, I do not remember. 
All I could think of was the tumult 
and the uproar, and the cry, The 
President has been shot!’” 

“My mammy put me to bed. I went 
to sleep but remember waking several 
times while it was yet dark. I heard 
people hurrying past in the street be- 
low; I heard them stop and talk in 
groups under my window; then I 
would hear crying and would hide 
my head under the covers.” 


By Special Cable 
CALCUTTA, India, Feb. 12—The 
Inchcape committee, appointed to in- 
quire into the financial and economic 
conditions prevailing in India, upon 
whose findings the greatest possible 
interest has centered throughout the 
country, has brought in its recommen- 
dations urging drastic government 
reductions which are likely to have 
far-reaching consequences. Cuts in 
financial expenditures recommended 
are believed to include a call for a 
reduction of 21 crorés (a crore: being 
10,000,000 rupees) or £14,000,000, off 
the army estimate, and five crores off 
the budget of Posts and Telegraphs. 


Members Are minent 


Indian financial affairs which these 
recommendations would profoundly 
affectfi have been very unsatisfactory. 
A succession of loans have been nec- 
essary from England to meke up do- 
mestic deficits. The importance of the 
present report rests in part upon the 
high standing of the members of the 
commission in India, all being sub- 
stantial men of affairs. Lord Inch- 
cape, an East Indian merchant’! 
prince, is regarded as one of the ablest 
business men in the world; Sir 
Thomas Cato and Alexander Murray 
of Calcutta, with the Indian members, 
Sir R. N. Mukerjee, Punbeltwamadas 
Thakurdas, and Mr. Dalal, who make 
up the commission, are all well-known 
business men. | 

The commission’s. report, particu- 
larly as it affects the army estimate, 
may create something of a sensation 
for native criticism of army expendi- 
tures has been frequent, the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce being 
the latest to point out in a memoran- 
dum what are regarded as injustices 
in the procedure of maintaining the 
British garrison in India. The British 
soldiery number only about 70,000 as 
compared to 150,000 Indians, but they 
— more than twice as much to main- 

n. 

A British battalion costs about Rs 
21% lakhs a year, compared with Rs 
5 lakhs in the case of an Indian bat- 
talion. An Indian may well be ex- 
cused if he looks askance at the high 
rate of pay of the British officer and 
soldier. The difference rises from the 
fact that the British are being paid 
according to wage levels and standards 
of living back in England, both of 
which are much higher than in India, 
the Indian soldier’s pay being conse- 
quently smaller. 


Far Reaching Effects 


British soldiers’ pay is the same 
over the world; what seems high pay 
in India follows the enormous in- 
crease of the living cost at home, and, 
of course, has been affected by ‘the 
state of the labor market and high 


Drawn by Dwight C. Sturges 


dismissed, and we would race off to 
play again. | 

“TI recall Lincoln as a very tall man 
with a frock coat which, although 
double-breasted, was always unbut- 
toned. He wore a black, loosely flow- 
ing tie, baggy trousers and boots— 
somehow I always seem to carry the 
picture of him with boots. And his 
tall hat! Why, I could draw it right 
now—it had a queer little way of 
going up in front. It was not uncom- 
mon to see President Lincoln about 


NEW CABLES FOR PACIFIC 


PORT ALBERNI, B. C., Jan. 30— 
Contracts have been placed by the Pa- 
cific Cable Board with the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Com- 


Stenographic Service Co. 
. Miss v. & PAGE. bs 
Multigraphing Mimeographing 
| Adsl Gib Work Sebdciated teich 
__. Stenographic Service. 
1. Bees lg 
EATT 


the grounds alone, and I have a clear 
picture of him, as I have seen hone 
many times, come out of the / 
walk down the steps to his carriage, 
enter, and, surrounded by his aids on 
horseback, drive away. 

“The President drove often to the 
barracks. Once he took Tad and me 
with him for the ride. The footman 
was sitting in front with the groom, 
Tad and I on the front seat, facing 
backward, and the rear seat facing the 
front was occupied by Mr. Lincoln 
I do not re- 
member who he was. The two men 
talked earnestly all during the drive, 
while Tad and I flounced around on 


— — 


pany of Greenwich, England, for two 
new cables totalirig 1860 miles in length, 
the first step in the policy of duplica- 
tion across the Pacific, it was an- 
nounced here. The cables will ‘be made 
and laid before the end of next August. 


Eliet 0536 
Main 3863 
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1 STONE SPECIALISTS 
Makers of Fine Jewelry” 
1222 SECOND AVENUE 


SUTER’S for 
DIAMONDS 


Fine sterling silverware. Ladies’ 
reliable wrist watches and all re- 
liable lines of men’s American and 
Swiss Watches. 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE 


L. W. SUTER 


JEWELER 4 SILVERSMITH 


RIALTO 
1013 Second Ave. 


Seattle 


PACIFIC COAST 
COAL COMPANY 


Wholesale & Retail 
MAIN 5080 SEATTLE 


THE MELODY SHOP 


HAROLD WEEKS *° 


Head ters for 
Sheet Music—Phonographs—Records 
Three kinds of phonographs to choose from: 
BRUNSWICK—VICTOR—COLUMBIA 


1402 Second Avenue, Seattle Main 2062 
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Famous from Coast to Coast for 


Quality Clothes 


Men's and Boys’ Wear 


Cheasty’s 


Second Ave. at Seneca St., Seattle 


1115 Seconp Ave., SEATTLE 


workers. 
utters a com 


should bear a portion of the 
“especially when England does 
spend more than 20 per cent of 
total expenditure on „ Canada 
not more than 11 per cent, South 
Africa 8 per cent, w India has 
pay 33 per cent, and that in times of 
peace.” | 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
in a memorandum subniitted in No- 
vember recommended much the same 
measures as that of the Bengal cham- 
ber, together with a proposal for co- 
ordination and reduction in Govern- 
ment staffs. The Inchcape committee 
apparently has come to conclusions of 
the same general nature, with the re- 
sult that its recommendations may 
now have far reaching political and. 
economic reverberations. 


IDLE SHIPS INCREASE 
IN UNITED STATES 


Special from Monitor Bureas 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12—Idle ship- 
ping tonnage of the United States in- 
creased 613,000 tons from July 1, 1922, 
to Jan. 1, 1923, while the idle ship- 
ping of the rest of the world was de- 
creasing by 1,398,000 tons, according 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. The increase was from 
4,715,000 to 5,326,000 tons. 

Government owned and privately 
owned American lines failed to meet 
the competition of the rest of the 
world, owing to the higher cost of 
operating American ships, the report 
indicates. In the case of the Shipping 
Board the increase was from 3,978,000 
to 4,411,000 tons, and in the latter 
case from 523,000 to 703,000. 

During the period while idle Amer- 
ican shipping tonnage was increasing 
by 613,000 tons, idle British tonnage 
decreased by 657,000 and French ton- 
nage by 470,000 tons. Decreases were 
also noted in the idle tonnage of Italy, 
Sweden and Norway; in Sweden's 
case the decline was from 114,000 to 
22,400 tons. 


RUGGLE’S 
STATIONERY CO. 


814 First Avenue, Seattle 
Office Supplies 
Phone Main 0147 


Oonservati 


Invebtörs 


will find their requirements of 
safety and high yield met by the 


First Mortgage 
BONDS 


OF THE 
NORTHERN BOND AND 
MORTGAGE CO. 


These bonds, which are secured 
by first mortgages on Seattle real 
estate, yield 714 per cent interest. 
They are in denominations of 
from $50 to $1000 and can be had 
in maturities of from one to five 
years. 


Write for complete information 
about tBese désirable securities. 


NORTHERN BOND AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


MARKET 
GROCERIES and PRODUCE 


FRESH and 
Smoked MEATS 


CLAUDE BEAN 


and 


STEVENS MEAT 
MARKET 


Main 2132 
SEATTLE 


216 Marion 


BOWERS 
Quality Shoe Repairing 


Our standard is Quality right. Workman- 
ship right, Price right—aend full satisfaction 


816 Union St. SEATTLE Main 6315 


“The Gray Shoppe” 


216 Pine St. 
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DRESSES -:- COATS -:- SUITS Shop for Women 
SKIRTS SWEATERS 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY 


Call Eliot 2590 SEATTLE SILVERSTUNE BUILDING 


Irresistible Are the Smart Modes Now Being Shown in 


SPORTS APPAREL 


Featuring the new Three-Piece Knit Suits, Knit Dresses, an attractive 
collection of Separate Skirts, Sports Blouses and Sweaters. 


1522 SECOND AVENUE, SEATTLE 
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Gov. John J. Blaine of Wisconsin 
called the conference. 

The call was to western governors 
who were “progressive and forward 
looking.” The states whose governors 
are invited are Arizona, Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, and Jowa. . 


RELIABLE 


Transfer and Storage Co. 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 


GENERAL TRANSFER BUSINESS 
610 First Are. ee Elliott 626—1819 
SEA 


Supply Laundry Co. 


FAMILY WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


1265 Republican Street 


SEATTLE,.- WASHINGTON 
3 Capitol 300 
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Correct Apparel for Women 


-UTHENTIC modes for 
Spring and Southern 


: Resort wear. are arriving 
daily at the Carman Shop. 


Second Ave. and Spring St., Seattle 
SSS 


HEN you purchase goods 

advertised in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, or answer 
a Monitor advertisement—please 
mention the Monitor. 
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IS BANK FROM 


BANKING. 


THEIR PROSPERITY. 


— 


CONSISTENTLY FOLLOWED THE POL- 
ICY OF CONSERVATIVE, PROGRESSIVE 


IT HAS ALWAYS BEEN IMBUED WITH 
THE SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION. AND. SERV- 
ICE. APPLICATION OF THESE PRINCIPLES 

HAS MADE FOR IT MANY FRIENDS AND THE 
INSTITUTION HAS PROSPERED THROUGH 


ITS ATMOSPHERE IS CORDIAL 
AND FRIENDLY 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF SEATTLE 


Exclusively | 


307 Pine gt. 
Expert Remodeling 8 A She 
evolutionary 
Improvement in Gas 


Range Design 


One small (junior) burner 
keeps three vessels steaming 
at one time. Other notable 
improvements make for re- 
markable economy and effi- 
ciency of operation. Daily 
demonstrations in our Range 
Section. 


FREDERICK 
& NELSON 


ITS BEGINNING HAS 


Men of the Northwest know that 
. Fahey-Brockman’s is the right place 
to buy clothes. Our permanent low 
price policy makes for quick turn- 
over and economy in merchandising. 


te Fahey-Brockman 
Seattle Portland 
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by Printing Its Own School Texts 


Topeka, Kansas 
Special Correspondence 
ANSAS has been printing the 
school textbooks for nine years 
and the saving to the children 
has been so large and the books have 
been so satisfactory that there has 
not been a protest against the state 
publication in the last five years. The 
big book publishing houses which 
fought state publication so vigorously 
have not made an effort in the last 
three sessions of the Legislature to 
attempt to repeal the law. 
The legislatures of Alabama, Ok! 
homa and Texas, now have befo 
them measures intended to put into 
effect a state publication system simi- 
lar to that now in use in Kansas. 
California was the first state to es- 
tablish state publication. It has been 
so successful there that no one at- 
tempts to have the system abolished. 
Jonathan M. Davis, the Governor of 
Kansas and a Democrat, is directly 
responsible for state publication. He 
was a state senator at the time and 
wrote the bill. The big plant was 
built and state publication authorized 
by a Democratic Legislature. Ever 
since, Kansas has had Republican 
legislatures and Republican govern- 
ors, but no effort has been made to 
repeal the law. Even now, with a 
Democratic Governor and a Republi- 
can Legislature, there is no thought 
of an attempt to make a change. 
Publishes 45 Books 
The Kansas textbook plant now 
publishes 45 distinct textbooks for use 
in the schools of the State. Previous 
to state publication there was a state 
adoption system by which a textbook 
commission adopted the texts to be 
used throughout the State. As the 
contracts for adopted pn Fras yt 
the State has gradually incr 
number of books published each year. 
The State sells all of its books 
through the dealers as the expense of 


the large number of individual ac- 


counts would be so large that it would 
tend to materially increase the cost. 
The dealers are able to estimate very 
closely the number of books needed 
and they have a rapid turnover and no 
stock left on their hands. 

The State owns some of the books in 
its own right. The textbook commis- 
sion is composed of the state superia- 
tendent of public instruction; the state 
printer; the president of the agricul- 
tural college; the president of the 
state normal school and three mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. This 
commission has authority to buy manu- 
scripts outright or it may buy the 
right to publish books from other pub- 
lishers or it may buy the plates and 
simply print the books in its own 
plant, paying the usual royalty basis. 
Most of the books used in the gram- 
mar schools are state-owned. A few 
of the high schoo] texts are handled 
on a ity basis. Not all of the high 
school texts are printed by the state 
plant as some of them are of such 4 
technical nature and no texts have 
been found available or suitable for 
state publication. Where highly tech- 
nical texts are required for only a 
small number of students, the State 
has adopted the plan of purchasing 
these books in quantities to suit its 
needs and distributing them to the | 
dealers of the State. 

Plans to Publish All 

It is contemplated, of course, that 
as the State is able to purchase manu- 
scripts or the royalty rights to high 
school texts that it will do so until a 
complete set of texts for the public 
schools is published. 

In the last few years there has been 
some discussion of a proposal for the 
State to publish all the common school 
texts and furnish them free to the 


children. This question has not yet 
reached a point where it has received 


favorable consideration by any con- 


sed the 


Kansas schools. The commission has 
never hesitated to remove these texts 
from its lists. The State now owns 
some perfectly Fdod copyrights of 
texts which were found unsatisfactory 
for actual school work. The State 
might be persuaded to give these away 
but it is not likely that they would 
prove of any greater value to any 
other textbook publishers. 

The Kansas printing plant has pub- 
lished more than 7,000,000 school text- 
books in the last nine years. If these 
same books had been purchased from 
other publishers the cost to the school 
children would have been 33 1-3 per 
cent greater than the State charges. 

he saving in the cost of the school 
texts is not theoretical,” said J. H. Mc- 
Ithenny, secretary of the commission. 
“Under the law we are required to 
sell these books atthe actual cost. 
The printing plant uses the Franklin 
system of cost accounting in printing 
plants. We know exactly what every 
book costs us to get it ready for ship- 
ment. Eight per cent is added for over- 


head, the expense of the commission, |. 


the cost of packing and similar items. 
The retail dealer buys direct from 
the commission and he is permitted to 
charge a maximum profit of 15 per 
cent plus the freight costs. We seldom 
ship books by express or parce] post. 
It is only on late orders for one or 
two books that we do this. The school 
census is made in March of each year. 
Before the schools open in September 
we know just how many books will 
be needed. The dealers know almost 
to a single book the exact needs of 
their county. One dealer might have 
half a dozen books left over while 
another in the same county might be 
short three or four.” 


Cost to State 
The State paid $610,000 to build and 


equip and provide a revolving fund 


for the textbook commission. This 
fund is used in buying manuscripts, 


| Toyalties, paper stock, binding sup- 


plies and paying the expense of the 
publication. It is a real revolving 
fund in that it comes back to the 
State as the books are sold each fall, 
and is then used up again each year 
in getting out the new supplies of 
books and comes back when the new 
school year opens. 

The plant is as modern a printing 
plant as it is possible to find. Every 
machine needed for book publishing is 
provided to make the cost as low as 
possible. The labor turnover is pro- 
vided to make the cost as low as pos- 
sible. 
tremely low. There is steady work 
throughout the year, and this helps to 


keep men up to an efficient stand- 
point in order to hold their jobs. The 
weekly pay roll is an average of $3200, | 


an annual expense of $186,000, of 
which only $19,620 goes to the “front 
office” for the executives, the mem- 
bers of the commission and the ex- 
penses of the distributing section. 


States Which Would Benefit 
“States which are not surfeited with 
political grafters can well afford to 
undertake state publication of the 
school texts,” wrote a Kansas man to 
a member of the Oklahoma Legisla- 


siderable number of Kansas people. 


The price list of the Kansas books | 


ture. “I am for state publication—in 
Kansas. I would not be for it in 


Missouri because Missouri politics is 
bad. The men who would likely be in 


control, or who would seek to gain 
control; would want to use state pub- 
lication for their own personal ends, 
money ahd influence. 

“Most of the states could very well 
undertake this at a marked saving to 
the people of the state. There are a 
few where politics is so bad that state 
publication wourd be just another 
opening for graft. 

“If you can trust your politicians 
to really give service to your state 
instead of using state publication for 
their own ends I would say state pub- 
lication was highly satisfactory and a 


may be compared with the prices money saver to the people.” 


The labor turnover is ex- 


an entirely unofflcial person, from 
in 
N 


which are paid for the same type of 
books used in other states and a direct 
saving may be noted on each book at 
a glance. B. P. Walker, state printer, | 
has been able to show an actual saving 
of $200,000 to the people of the State 
in the schoo] texts furnished during 


Newly Appointed Professor 
Teacher of Modern History 


London, England 
Special Correspondence 
HIS inaugural lecture at King’s 


the present school year. The State 
adds 8 per cent to the actual 
printing of the books to pay the over- 
head expense of the commission and 
the distribution of the books. This is 
sufficient to pay all of the expenses of 
the commission and because of the 
volume of business the commission 
has a small surplus in its accounts. 


One Book, an Instance 


3 of the saving to the 
peop e State may be cited from 
the latest book to be added to the 
state lists. It was Clippinger’s Gram- 
mar. This book had been used in the 
schools for some time and had been 
found quite satisfactory. The book as 
furnished by the publishers had to be 
sold in Kansas for $1.32 each. When 
the State was able to obtain the 
royalty rights to this book and publish 
it in the state plant the cost was re- 
duced to 98 cents each to the students 
and this allowed 8 per cent to the 
State for its overhead and the 15 per 
cent discount to the dealers. 

We have-a better book than the 
one we purchased, too,” said Mr. 
Walker. “The quality of the books we 
print is the equal of any school texts 
in this country. The text material is 
of as high grade as the texts used in 
any public schools in America. The 
paper stock is the strongest we can 
purchase and the printing and binding 
will stand beside that of any publish- 
ing house in the country. We are not 
ashamed of our texts in any way and 
we do sell them for less than the book 
publishers can sel] them.” 

Teachers Are Back of It 

The teachers of Kansas appear to 
be well pleased with the State’s books. 
At every meeting of the Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association for the past four 
years resolutions strongly commend- 
ing the texts, the printing and the 
binding of the Kansas books have been 
unanimously adopted. At the begin- 
ning of state publication there were 
some texts used which proved unpop- 
mar or not suited to the needs of the 


cost of the | 


J 


N 
| College, London, Professor Seton- 

Watson, the newly appointed pro- 
fessor of Central European History 
in the University of London, made 
some significant remarks on “the 
teaching of modern history in the 
English-speaking countries. In em- 
phasizing the close connection be- 
tween history and politics, he spoke 
of “A well-known American univer- 
sity whose historical department has 
inscribed over the door fhe dictum of 
Freeman, that ‘history is past poli- 
tics, and politics are past history.“ 
This is a dictum which surely re- 
quires no justification. “The study 
of history has its uses alike for the 
statesman and for the plain man, and 
though each generation will always 
commit its own blunders and follies, 
and though history never repeats it- 
self to the extent of being a mathe- 
matical and infallible guide for the 
events of today, its study is none the 
less of all things the most salutary, 
the most sobering, the most catholic 
of educations—the mirror in which 
we can see and know ourselves and 
can also gather courage for the fu- 
ture. And it is just at that ill-defined 
and indefinite point where history be- 
comes merged in politics, that its 
right understanding becomes most 
imperative.” 

Professor Seton-Watson was chiefly 
concerned with what is becoming 
known as regional studies,” that is 
to say the study of comtemporary his- 
tory by division into well-marked 
groups of states or nationalities. 
„Several circumstances have com- 
bined of late years to habilitate such 
studies in the public eye. On the one 
hand, the increasing intrusion of men 
without any diplomatic training into 
the sphere of international politics 
served to lay bare the need for a min- 
fmum of historical knowledge on the 
part of those who degide frontiers 
and the fate of peoples. On the other 
hand, the sources e contemporary 
history have year BY fear swelled in 
volume until, as Levd Acton once 


first circumstance upon which this 
remark is based. 

No lecturer on the essentials of 
modern history could fail to refer to 
the influence of the press on the 
pre of his subject. 
6 


provides innumerable keys to, and 
checks upon, information, such as no 
previous age possessed, Besides the 
press, and the habits of mind which 
it has bred, have cohtributed more 
than any other single ‘factor to the 
breakdown of the old absolute se- 
crecy, ahd conversely to the practice 
of indiscretion.” §«§ 3 
We are all of us familiar with ex- 
amples of this last tendency, and the 
lecturer himself provided his audi- 
ence with two notable examples, of 
which the most striking was the Se- 
cret Treaty” of London of April 26, 
1915, whose secrecy was supposed by 
the high contracting parties to be 


Professor | 
Watson said in the course of 
his lecture, “The modern press, while 
increasing the labor of research, also 


also among the many stu 


Miss B. A. Clough 


Resignation Regretted 5 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
ua London, England 
iss B. A. CLOUGH'S resignation 
M of the post of principal of Newn- 
| ham College, Cambridge, has 
cau t regret both among 
those — mei with ae in the work 
tion for women 
of higher educa a 
have come under her wise influence. 
Miss Clough was formerly tutor and 
vice-principal of Newnham and has 
been associated with the college over 
thirty years. Her whote life been 
spent in a society well kno for in- 
tellectual. pursuits. Her aunt, Miss 
Anne Clough, was first principal of 
Newnham and her father was Arthur 
Hugh Clough, the poet. A near kins- 
woman was Florence 
hefoine'of the Crimean War. Miss 
Clough served on the Royal Commis- 
sion on Oxford and Cambridge univer- 
sities last year. 
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inviolable, but which, to quote the 
lecturer's words, “did not merely be- 
come known almost instantly to the 
enemy, but within a week of its con- 


clusſon had reached even me, then 


other no less unofficial sources 
| Petrograd and Paris.” 


Incentive of Audience for 


Classes in Drama and Music 
To. Leeds School Music and 

Drama League has started a 

movement based on the fact that 
dramatic art, however simple, re- 
quires an audience. A teacher with 
a singing class or a recitation class 
before him will be greatly aided if 
he can supply them the incentive of 
singing their songs or performing 
their selections of Shakespeare be- 
fore an audience of some kind, even 
if only of their fellows. 

The league has divided the schools 
of the city into groups, and period- 
ically at one school or another in 
each group concerts and miniature 
dramatic performances are being held. 
All the children from the schools in 
the group concerned Are freely ad- 
mitted, and each of the schools con- 
tributes one or two items. 


dience incentive,” is carried a step 
farther in the next stage of the 
scheme, for the pick of these pro- 
grams is selected for presentation 
before an audience of the public from 
time to time. 

The league has the support of Sir 
Michael Sadler, vice chancellor of 


education for the city. All branches 
of the educational service of the city, 
the university, the training college, 
and the secondary and primary 
schools have entered freely into the 
scheme. Moreover, it enjoys the ad- 
vantage of associations with the Leeds 


Theater, 
Dramatic Society, the leaders in all of 


schools receive advice and coach 
from experts and can also borrow 
scenery and properties. 


ae SCHOOLS—European 


and STUDY 
LA CREATH AMMONS 
188221 REA AMMONS 
it 
8, rue Georges-Ville, Paris XVI.. 
Visiting foreign countries and studying 
music, languages, literature, ete., under no 
masters and old universities agein takes its 
lace in the educational scheme for young ladies. 
aried continental tri are optional. Abele 
for the new plan which makes this educati 
advantage possible at moderate & . 
MINERVA J. AGUR, American 
1508 Stevens Bldg. 8928353 Gite 


Bexhill-on-Sea 


Elmsleigh, I, Elmstead Rd. 
England 
Hou school for girls, entire charge if parents 
are abroad. MISS BLOTT, B. A. Hous. (Lon 


don), Cambridge Training College. MISS K. 
err. Bedford Kindergartey College. 
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The ‘same factor, that of the „au- 
commissar even the most disconsolate 


Leeds University, and the director of 


Repertory Season Committee, the Art 
and the William Sheafield | 


which are doing what they can to help | 
the movement along. The co-opera- | 
tion of these bodies means that the 
ing | 


Precarious Situation 
in Bolshevist Russia 


Reval, Russia 
Special Correspondence 


the alluring promises by which | 

the Solsheviki tried to secure the 
sympathies and support of the people. 
No illiteracy was to exist any more in 
Russia, the entire system of education 
was to be modified on new democratic 
lines. The doors of schools and uni- 
versities were thrown wide open to 
all and, at the same time, the creation 
of a series of new high schools was 
announced. 

Such were’the promises. But what 
are the practical results of the Bol- 
shevist policy in the realm of educa- 
tion? Lunatcharsky, the Commissar 
for Public Instruction, summed them 
up at the congress of educational 
workers in Moscow a few weeks ago, 
when he said: “The situation of ous 
schools is very precarious. As for 
the students, they suffer cold and 
hunger, they have neither clothes nor 
boots nor living accommodation, their 
plight even in Petrograd and Moscow 


is appalling.” 


But in the eyes of the Bolshevist 


reality is no argument against their 


policy and after having drawn the 


above picture Lunatcharsky winds up 
by saying that “the country is ex- 
tremely keen to learn and the pros- 


pects of public education give rise to 
the most brilliant hopes.“ 


— 


The causes of decay in the realm o 
education are manifold, but the most 


fi the education to all was one of — oe 


lll proposes to maint » s 

schools, since it needs all avall- 
able funds for the army and for war 
fare against counter-revolitions. A2 
a result the schools. are left to the 
care of the local institutfons which, 
in Russia as elsewhere, are neither 
competent nor able to acquit: them- 
selves alone of this task. allow- 
ance for schools, according to the 
report laid before the congress, gel- 
dom exceeds 14 per cent of the budget 
of the local administration. Reports 
have been received from 18 provinces; 
they reveal a decrease of 80 per cent 
between Oct. 1, 1921, and April 1, 
1922, 1. e., out of 100 children at- 
tended school in October, 1921, only 
18 remained by April, 1922. At the 
same time, the number of teachers is 
rapidly dwindling down. The crisis 
in education—as in the other branches 
of-~ Bolshevist administration—has 
reached a climax. =: 

At the first educational congress, 
all present delegates, with one excep- 
tion, had voted against payment for 
education; at the following congress 
payment was sanctioned by all voters 
with a minority of one. Now the idea 
of free education which constituted 
one of the main planks of the Bolshe- 
vist platform, has been definitely dis- 
carded. It was decided, moreover, by 
the last congress that all local bodies 
of self-government should allocate not 
less than 30 per cent of their incomé 
to the needs of public instruction. 


Interpretive Concerts 
and Creative Listeners 


T.. educational value of music 


the days of Plato, who found it 


of the greatest importance, because 
that the measure and harmony enter 
in the strongest manner into the in- 
ward part of the soul and most power- 
fully affect it.” But the intelligent 


understanding of it is a very recent 


achievement. Those who have studied 
music from childhood days know that 
the attainment of technique is an 
arduous business. But even they often 


do not realize that appreciation rarely | 


comes by nature, and that the most 
intelligent appreciation never does. It 
is possible to be a creative and not a 
merely passive listener, just as Carlyle 
tells us, anyone reading a great poem 
with understanding is for the time be- 


ing. a poet or creator himself. 


We take courses in Shakespeare and 
Browning, study the language, the en- 
vironment and story, and make a 
thorough analysis of the style. We 
feel this necessary even although we 
all are capable of using the English 
Tanguage as a familiar tool. Why is 
it, then, that when it comes to music— 
instrumental music—a very unfamiHar 
tool to most of us—that we are con- 
tent to continue uneducated, and to 


{listen to our concerts in a mood—per- 


haps frankly bored—but in any case 
wholly undiscriminating? 

The answer probably is that we have 
not known just where to turn for this 
knowledge. There have recently been 
many lecture recitals for piano, and 
talks on operas; and in some cities 
there have already been lectures with 
orchestral groups. Such a series 18 to 
be given in Boston for the first time 


at Jordan Hall by the Boston Sym- 


The playérs are 
ston Symphony 
orchestra; the conductor, Augusto 
Vannini, has had a chance to study 
the methods of Gericke, Fiedler, Muck, 
Toscanini, Richard Strauss, Weingart- 
ner, apd Monteux. The lecturer, Henry 
Gideon, organist and choirmaster of 
the Temple Israel, Boston, has given 
many talks on opera and church music. 

The three interpretative concerts on 
Feb. 16, 21, and 28, though they may be 
attended independently, are arranged 
by Mr. Gideon according to a careful 
plan. The first deals with dance 
rhythms, the second with the school 
of pure form, classic overture, sonata, 
and symphony, and the third with 
poetic content of music. A special 
concert on Saturday morning, March 3, 
will be designed for children. 

These concerts are given under the 


phony Ensemble. 


auspices of the instructors’ club off 


Simmons College, ho have great con- 
fidence in the educational value of 
such a series. 


— 
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Challoner School 


72, Queen's Gate, London, 8. W. 7. 
England | 


For fall particulars apply to the Prin- 


cipals, Miss Malin and Miss E F. 
Hope- Wallace. 3 


SCHOOLS—European, | 
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PAXTON PARK. 


St. Neots, Huntingdon 


A first-class School, situated in some 
30 acres of beautiful park, pleasure 
grounds, woods, by River Ouse. Peeul- 
iarly adapted to give the advantages of 
a sound, practical education, from earli- 
est ages to the University. Individual 


coaching where necessary. Special facili- | 7s 
ties afforded for development of outdoor 


interests and activities, carpentry and 
engineering. The environment js typical 
of what is best in English country life, 
enabling students (especially those from 
abroad) to acquire what they need of 
English life and manners. 


HEAD MASTER—H. BOARDMAN, 
M. A. (Cantab). 


i Ball, 
| playing 
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MIL DURA TORQUAY 


the daytime and are footmen in a res- 
has been recognized ever since 


ference between the peasants of one 
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Secretarial 


ENGLAND 


Home School for Girls | 


i 
Concert | 
Levely 


Large airy house. 
Gymnasium. 2% acres garden. 
elds. Country walks. Bathing. 


MRS. & WALTERS, | 


B. A. 3, Lon. 
N. F. U. Higher Cert. 


SOUTHLANDS 


THE PARAGON, BLA ATH, 8. E. 3 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS UNDER 
14 YEARS OF AGE 


Modern education. 


Special arrangements for children 
under years of age |. 
EXCELLENT POSITION GOOD GARDEN 
utire charge if desired 
Telephone: Lee Green 1786 
Principal: MISS BARNES 


FRANCE 


FINISHING SCHOOL | 


Mile. Garcin & Mile. de Witherst | 
27, rue de Mantes, Bt. Germsain-en-Laye, near 
Paris, France, 


receive 3 limited number of Protestant girls 


who desire to perfect their knowledge of Frencb | 


& otber studies; modern comfort; central heat- 
ug: sanitation) ete.; charming situation 
near forest; good references gen and required. 


Graystones School for Girls 
Goathland Yorkshire Moors | 
ENGLAND : 


Main line London, York, Whitby 
Eutire charge of girls whose parents are abroad, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE BRANCH 


Apply:—The Principal, Miss E. Gamble | 
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5 Correspondence “ 
a politica] strugg 
in the Chamber of Deputies tne 
“prét d'honneur”. (a loan of 
honor to be repaid by the student 
beef he is able) has at last been 


The question of scholarship in the 
Enseignement Supérieur was to 
France of vital importance. Scholar- 
ships are given pretty freely in 
Iveées and colléges and a number of 
Pupils of modest means are thus 
allowed to pursue gratuitously their 
studies until the age of 18. But after 
that the source of liberalities dries 
up. After 18 the youth is abandoned 
to his own reséufces. The State made 
efforts for him which it does not keep 
up. The scholarships for the En- 
seigement Supérieur are so parsimo- 
niously. conceded and so insufficient 
that a great number of students have 
either to abandon their studies or 
else to face great hardships. Many of 
them come from needy families who 
find it impossible to provide the 4000 
or 7000 francs a year which are 
needed for the mere livelihood of a 
student in Paris. To this must be 
added the expenses for the studies 
which in certain schools (like the 
Ecole Centrale d’Ingénieurs) amount 
to another 3000 a year. 

The material difficulties are of two 
kinds. On the one hand the needy 
student has to eat sparingly. and to 
live in very uncomfortable lodgings. 
On the other hand he has to seek 
some remunerative work which allows 
him to exist. Examples are given of 
students who attend the Sorbonne in 


taurant at night. Another’ did not 
hesitate to work during the four 
months’ summer holidays as pavior 
of the Paris streets, so as to have a 
small amount of money put aside for 
the reopening of the Faculty. Another 
works in the early morning at the 
Halles.. Others are scene-shifters in 
theaters, employees in banks and 
shops, etc. Examples of that sort 
could be multiplied. These occupa- 
tions are entirely incompatible- with 
the obligations of their studies. 


Maintaining an Elite 
From a social viewpoint, the con- 
sequences of such a state of things 
may become grave. The future of 
the country is at stake. The value 
of a nation, its superiority, depends 
on its élite. There may be little dif- 


country and those of another, but 
there is, between the intellectual 
élite of two races, a difference which 
alone makes the superiority of one 
over the other. If the great European 
nations which are actually at the 
head of civilization saw the disap- 
pearance of their 6lite they would 
soon fall into a state of barbarism. 
It 1s through the disappearance of 
its élite that the Roman civilization 
collapsed. The same danger would 
menace the Prench intellectug] élite 
were it not allowed to renew itself 
or were it uniquely recruited among 
the rich classes. Scarcely does nature 
maintalu intellectual superiority for 
more tan two or three generations in 
the same family. 

Thus in this mags of needy students 
very few are helped and many intel- 
ligent youths are obliged, because of 
lack of money, to stop their develop- 
ment when they leave the lycée. This 
situation will soon cease with the in- 
stitution of the “loan of honor” which 
in other countries already works sat- 
isfactorily. Instead of giving to the 
student the necessary sum, the State 
lends him, free of interest, a certain 
amount of money. He engages to re- 


schools united States 


Boz 158 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for 
Young Children 


Sommer and winter sessions 
OBARLOTTS. O’GIRR CLARKB 


Columbia School of Drafting 
Specializi in training of profes- 
sional Draf tame — Mechanical. Archi- 
tectura] and others; personal instruc- 
tion; complete course 3 to 9 months. 
For information address Local Dept. 
R. C., Claflin, Pres., 14th and T Sts., 
„ Wash., D. C. 


N. W 


Executive school for Executive workers 
Equips rtudents by short and intensiv, 
eourse—individual instruction—for business 


the Sch 


small sum, considering the number of 
students who are in extreme 

But there is no doubt that private ini- 
tiative will bring an efficacious help. 


‘Superiority of a Loan 
From a moral point of view the loan 


of honor bas many advantages. A 
student who has obtained a scholar- 


ship esteems that he has no obliga- 
tion to anybody. He has been given 
the money. He owes nothing. The 


system of loan impresses on the stu- 


dent this great law of moral solidarity 
—that a service must never be lost; | 
what society has given she must find 
under some other form. 

It is on the question of application 
that the struggle was fought at the 
Chamber. Two systems are of pos- 
sible consideration. Either there is 
organized a state institution which 
distributes the loans strictly to the 
students of official faculties, or tt ex- 
tends its generosity to all the groups 
without distinction of religion or 
party. The second system has been 
adopted. The Commission of Finance 
has created a double institution. The 
text which has been voted is as fol- 
lows: | 

1. The existing scholarships will be 
transformed in loans to be paid back 
in.a delay of 10 years after the day 
when the beneficiary has obtained his 
last diploma. ; 

2. The funds destined to these 
loans will be administered in each 
university by the council of the uni- 
versity, 

3. Any private person can con- 
tribute to the constitution of this fund. 

4. Loans of honor can be accorded 
to any French citizen, without dis- 
tinction, pursuing superior studies. 
These loans destined to the “etudiants 
libres” will be distributed by the Of- 
fice National specially created for the 
purpose, which has no other object 
than to lend to individuals and not to 
subsidize an institution. 

The fact is emphasized that the re- 
lations of state and teaching are not 
in any way modified and that the 
fundamental secular laws remain un- 
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BERKELEY HAL 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
AND KINDERGARTEN 


— 


Day school for girls and boys. 
Boarding homes in c on. 


Telephone 73437 
211 Fourth Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WINNWOOD | 


Lake Grove, Long Island 


IS PLACED BY US IN 4 POSITION 
Whes will you begin! 


BUSINESS COLLEGE | 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


— Catalogue 
— Under Fiftesa Yeses 
Only Protestants 


Address Adjutant’s Office, 
Jake Forest, Illinois 
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LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING S HOOLS 
ir A National Inztitute fer Hotel, 
Restaurant and Tea Neem 


and executive careers. Graduates in con- 
stant demand. 


New York School of Secretaries | 


rande tilt 4039 8 * Wheat, birecter | 


LS. Washington, D. C. 
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velop together. 


ST. Lou 


“velopment of 


Your Sons Ideals and Ethical 
Standards 


are 


The Friendships and Associations 
of His High School Years— 


‘Constructive activity in a wholesome environment will cultivate 
desirable habits of thought and action. 
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| A New York Week That Marks 


an Advance for American Music 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 
New York, Feb. 11 
MERICAN music, considered as a 
cause, has advanced greatly here 
in the past week. Considered, 
too, as an achievement, it has possibly 
gone a few steps ahead. For my part 
I should sa; it had. But in any event 
extraordinary signs of promise have 
shown themselves, not merely on the 
side of performance, where Americans 
in one way or another excel anyway, 
but, most important of all, on the side 
of composition, where they still must 
win the recognition of the world. 

But to take matters in their order 
and to discuss concerts which I have 
had-the privilege of attending, there 
was, first, a piano recital by Edwin 
Hughes in olian Hall on the evening 
A part of Schu- 
mann’s “Carnival” and Chopin's étude 
op. 25, No. 12, mazurakas op. 17, No. 4, 
and op. 33, No. 2, and the scherzo op. 
39 were the numbers on his program 
which I heard. At times I felt that 
I was in the presence of a school- 
master, who wished to explain some- 
thing to me; and again, I seemed to 
be in the presence of an artist, who 
sought to express something indi- 
vidual] and new. 

Pianists I have listened to who 
made me think that the Chopin of pas- 
sion is in the ballades, and I always 
enjoy having that Chopin presented to 
my notice; other pianists have made 
me think that the Chopin of persua- 
sion is in the études, and I like even 
better to have that Chopin called to 
my attention; still others have made 
me think that the Chopin of power is 
in the scherzi, and I like best of the 
the three to have that Chopin brought 
out before me. Mr. Hughes, in my 
view, is a pianist to play the scherzi. 
He ts, at any rate, if I judge him fairly 
by the confident command of tech- 
nique, the broad conception of style 
and the sensible idea of tone—rich, 
full, nicely graduated though never 
too finely spun—with which he per- 
formed the scherzo op. 39. . 

Meta Christensen 


On the afternoon of Feb. 6 I heard 
Mme. Meta Christensen, contralto, in 
song recital, with Ellmer Zoller as 
accompanist. Two songs by Grieg 
and a song by Schillings to German 
words, three songs by Moussorgsky 
to English words, and songs by. 


of small dimensions but of large elo- 
quence, They seem for the 
piano, and yet they seem like some- 
thing more than models of chord and 
passage writing. Length is exactly ap- 
propriate to material, and yet the lit- 
tle structures have the effect of big 
ones brought down. The preludes 
could, indeed, be described as minia- 
ture sonatas. 

Works which amused the Guild's 
audience were three piano pieces from 
“New York Days and Nights,” by 
Emerson Whithorne, which Mr. 
Schmitz played. Their titles are “On 
the Ferry,” “A Greenwich Village 
Tragedy,” and Pell Street.” A work 
which had its first performance was 
Sandor Harmati’s “A Portrait,” for 
clarinet and piano, which, according 
to a note on the program leaflet, was 
originally composed for clarinet and 
orchestra. The performers were 
Georges Grisez, clarinetist, and Mrs. 
Irene Jacobi, pianist. 

At Carnegie Hall on the evening of 


| 


* 


Feb. 10 I heard Mme. Johanna Gadski, 


i 


Rhené-Baton and Coquard to French 
words comprise those which I may 
judge her abilities by. Whether I 
happened to like her or not in the 
pieces with German and French words 
may matter little to anybody. But I 
can say that I liked her very well 
indeed in the Russian songs to Eng- 
lish texts, and I can assure all but 
those who are very exacting in tech- 
nical matters that here were three 


first-class songs admirably interpreted 
in respect to both the poet's thought 
and the compose-’s elaboration. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 6 I heard 
Ernest Schelling, ‘the’ pianist, take part 
as soloist in the Chopin E minor con- 
certo and the Liszt A major concerto 
with a group of New. York Symphony 
men, René Pollain, conductor, giving 
the last of his series of piano concerto 
recitals in the Town Hall. The privi- 
lege of listening to the A major con- 
certo of Liszt, which is an undeniable 
masterwork in regard to form, bal- 
ance of orchestra against the solo in- 
strument and every other point that 
could be named, I counted rare in- 
deed. Why this concerto is so much 
neglected in favor of Liszt’s E flat 
concerto I cannot imagine. As for 
the piano part on this occasion, I 
could fancy it performed with more 
brilliance of style; But now is the 
twentieth century, and the time for 
dandyism at the keyboard is becoming 
a thing of the past. Mr. Schelling 
plays with the frankness of a modern 
man and with a something, I know not 
what, American which I, for one, much 
delight in. 

City Symphony 

On the afternoon of Feb. 7 I heard 
the City Symphony Orchestra, Dirk 
Foch, conductor, present at the Town 
Hall Moussorgsky’s fantasy, “A Night 
on the Bare Mountain,” Borodin's On 
the Steppe,” and Glazounoff’s sym- 


phonic poem, “Stenka Razine.“ The 
City Symphony Orchestra strikes me 
as a successful institution and a use- | 
ful one. Mr. Foch impresses me as 
an able conductor. It is my hope 
that the orchestra will continue next 
season and that its supporters will 
not get tempted into any of the mu- 
sical merging enterprises which are 
taking place here and which are work- 
ing to no particularly good artistic 
outcome that I can see. 

On the afternoon of Feb. 7 I heard 
Joseph Hollmann, the violoncellist, 
play Beethoven's variations on a 
theme from Handel; Widor's suite in E 
minor, an arrangement of his own of 
the aria from Schumann's sonata op. 
11 and three pieces of his own entitled 
“Waltz,” “Serenade” and “The Spin- 
ning-Wheel.” His accompanist was 
Miss Miriam Allan. Mr. Hollmann is 
one of those violoncellists who can 
play with fine style, clean -execution 
and deep interpretative insight and 
still not make his concert too serious. 
When it comes to his doing a piece 
like the suite by Widor, precisely the 
right performer and the right com- 
poser meet. It is cheerful playing of 
cheerful music. 


American Music Guild 


The most significant event of the 
week, to my way of thinking, was the 
second concert of the American Music 
Guild, given at the Town Hall on Ine 
evening of Feb. 7. And the most 
memorable music there presented, I 
should say, were three piano pieces by 
Marion Bauer, being the preludes in 
F sharp major, B minor and D minor 
from her opus 15. The pianist con- 
cerned in the presentation of the pieces 
was Robert Schmitz, who seems as 
welcome a guest to the American 
Music Guild as to the International 
Composers Guild. 

The preludes are distinguished for 
freshness of sonority and, at the same 
time, for classical form and conserva- 
tive melodic and harmonic method, 
They are pleasing to the ear and they 
are expressive. They sound well and 
they say something. They are works 


| AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORE 


soprano, sing Wagnerian airs with 


great splendor of tone and authority | 
of style, in association with the City 


Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Foch con- 
ducting. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
in Wagner Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 9 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—The Wagner 
program of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was an outstanding exposition of the 
music and of the musicians who per- 
formed it like one inspired instrument 
in the hands of a master of his craft. 
Mr. Stokowski chose for performance 
the prelude to Act III of Tannhäuser, 
with the overture and the Venusberg 
music; the Siegfried Idyll and the 
Death March from Götterdämmer- 
ung“; the Vorspiel and Good Friday 
music from Parsifal,“ and finally the 
prelude to Act III and the Vorspiel | 
and Liebestod from “Tristan.” 

After the solemn strains of the 
chanting pilgrims and the _ saintly 
Elizabeth, the contrast was keen as 
the Corybantic figures of the Venus- 
berg rioted in their ecstatic abandon, 
depicted by the racing and leaping 
violins. Alfred Lorenz and Frederic 
Cook at the first desk gave an ef- 
fective dialogue. The Siegfried Idyll 
was vivid with the happiness of the 
Christmas morning at Wahnfried, and 
the solemn measures of the Götter- 
dammerung” music brought a thrill- 
ing volume of sepulchral sound from 
tuba, trombones, and horns. The “Par- 
sifal” music was read with a genuine 
and convincing devotional] feeling. 
The orchestra became, as it were, a 
chorus, the exquisite voices inter- 
weaving, receding, and outwelling in 
a manner that was deply affecting. 
In the “Tristan” prelude the playing of 
the air of the herdsman off the scene 
by Pierre Henkelman, on the English. 
horn, was noteworthy. 

This was doubtless the best Wagner 
program the Philadelphia* Orchestra 
has offered. It was peculiarly timely, 
since the Tannhäuser part of it aptly 
preluded the evening’s perfurmance of 
the opera by the visiting German 
company and the Tristan excerpts fol- 
lowed the production of that opera on 
the preceding afternoon. Though the 
concert lasted more than two hours, it 
did not seem unduly protracted. The 
evident enjoyment of the listeners 
seemed another intimation of the gen- 
eral satisfaction felt in the return of 
Wagner to his own on the operatic 
stage as in the concert room in Amer- 
ica. The feast of Wagner that Phila- 
delphia has lately been enjoying has 
strongly emphasized the musical and 
intellectual feebleness of a good many 
scores put forward as substitutes for 
his unquenchable masterpieces. 

F. L. W. 


San Francisco Symphony 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 2 (Special 
Correspondence)— The greatest com- 
pliment that can be paid to Frederick 
Jacobi’s symphonic prelude, “The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” which was first 
played here at the eighth pair of 
symphony concerts given by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, is 
that it successfully withstood the 
ordeal of following Beethoven’s “Cori- 
olanus” overture, and the Mozart “Ju- 
piter“ symphony. Indeed, Mr. Jacobi’s 
present work displays all the ear- 
marks of excellent musicianship, in- 
teresting thematic material, and skill- 
ful use thereof. It is not a work 
which is apt to arouse discussion. as 
it adheres quite closely to well estab- 
lished harmonic rules and offends not 
with what many speak of as modern- 
istic outrages.” It was played with | 
the same care and excellence that | 
characterized the readings of the, 
overture and the symphony, all being 
directed by Alfred Hertz. | 

Walter Ferner, cellist, was soloist 
on this occasion,. and brought the 
program to a close by a remarkably 
fine performance of the Dvofäk con- 
certo, Louis Persinger conducting. 
Mr. Ferner draws a fine tone and 
possesses a technical command that 
is equal to all demands. He made 
of the Dvofak concerto a work of rare 
beauty. Mr. Persinger conducted the | 
orchestral score with splendid under- 
standing and showed a consistent re- 
gard for the soloist. 


Universal has started to film Owen 
Davis’ play, “Up the Ladder,” with 
Reginald Denny and Virginia Valli play- 
ing the leading röles. Hobart Henley 
is directing and the cast includes Wil- 
lard Louis. Dorothea Wolbert and Bert 
Roach. A. P. Younger wrote the screen 


version. 


AMUSEMENTS _ 


and Instrumental Quartette 
Directed by Louis Horst 


NOW ON TOUR 
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in the population requires, moreover, 
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Courtesy of the Municipality ot Amsterdam 


Houses Built by the Municipality in the North of V District. Amsterdam; Knipers‘and Ingwersen, Architects 


What she has made of an uninterest- 
ing role.“ 9 

The other parts are all well played. 
Miss Cavanaugh is a beautiful dancer 
of the Irene Castle school, and is 
quite a capable. musical comedy 
actress. It is a pity she had only 
one dance. Mr. Howland gets a fair 
amount of humor out of a hopeless 
role. He was well assisted by Miss 
Howard. Their last act number, 
World's Worst Women,” was the 
funniest portion of the evening. 

The chorus has been well trained 
and danced splendidly. The male 
choristers are more presentable than 
is usual in musical productions. The 
costumes and stage settings are all 
in good taste. F. L. S. 


Architecture 


| Klerke, Piet Kramer, and others have 
remarkable results in this 
ne. x 
At the north side of the Y one may 
visit the suburbs of Buiksloot and 
Westzaan, where five different schemes 
providing for 6000 houses are being 
executed, planned by Dr. Berlage and 
Jan Gratama.. The houses consist of a 
‘ground floor, a second story and an 
jattic story. The lavish color schemes 
which serve greatly to brighten both 
the interior and exterior are very 
striking. The southeast suburbs, called 
the Transvaal district, where the 
streets have the names of South 
African statesmen and generals of 
Dutch origin, and of Transvaal moun- 
tains, cities, etc., produce quite another 
about 18,750. Putting, however, the aspect. Here are tenements five stories 
number of families who either prefer high. Behind the front blocks are 
or aré forced by reduced circum: | erected single family cottages, all with 


Housing in Holland 


This is the second of two articles on 
the housing problem in Holland, dealing 
more particularly with what the city of 
Amsterdam did and is doing. The first 
article appeared in these columns on 


Jan, 29 
The Hague, Holland 
Special Correspondence 
‘ MSTERDAM, having a population 


of 700,000, its municipality was 

naturally confronted with the 
housing problem. On July 1, 1922, the 
number of houses available amounted 
to 155,282, and the number of houses 
required, according to the number of 
families, 174.028. The shortage of 
houses, therefore, on that date was 


Pasadena Players 
Give Two New Plays 


PASADENA, Cal., Jan. 29 (Special 
Correspondence) —- Two new plays 
have recently been tried out by the 
Pasadena Community Players, “Just 
Folks,” a dramatization of Alice 
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for the New Yorker today. Etchings, 
‘| woodcuts, 


at the galleries and museums as never 


turing the work of Daumier, A large 


Graphic Aris in 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
Neu York, Feb. 7 |. 
18 ignorant of the finer phases 
ot the graphie arts is largely 
1 matter of neglect, at least 


Ifthographs, black and; 
white work of every kind are featured 


before. 

At the present moment a spe- 
of lithography is on view at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, made up of 
choicest. examples and specially fea- 


collection of Rembrandt's etchings is 
to be seen at the Knoedter Galleries, 
while Keppel & Co. have arranged a 
show of modern prints, beginning with 
Corot and Delacroix and winding up 
with such moderns as Matisse Picasso, 
and Derain. The Kennedy Galleries 
are featuring Degas and Forain and 
the Wehye Gallery is bringing that 
little understood and exotic French- 
man, Odilon Redon; once more before 
the public. James McBey, that Scot- 
tish master of etching, is at the Har- 
low Galleries with a group of draw- 
ings. 
Beside these special exhibitions, 
print dealers by the score, each of 
whom carries his own group of favor- 
ites, provide continuous and supple- 
mentary fare throughout the year. A 
recent and interesting event trans- 
pired at the lectures on ‘etching, wood- 
cuts, and lithography inaugurated by 
the New Society of Artists in connec- 
tion with their fourth annual exhibi- 
tion, when these several branches. of 
the graphic arts were illustrated by 
such noted practitioners as Joseph | 
Pennell, Timothy Cole, and George 
Bellows, who demonstrated before an 
unprecedented throng the actual tech- 
nical processes involved. On the night 
of Mr. Pennell's performance, the 80 
prints pulled on the spot went like hot 
cakes to people who had probably 
never purchased ah etching in their 
lives. They had been let in behind the 
scenes, which is the really exciting 
part of the pictorial arts. Like the 
woman who complained bitterly th 
art meant nothing to her because ii 
was all in the past tense, they had 
never been initiated into the joyful 
rites and mysteries surrounding the | 
making of a work of art. 
The exhibition at the Keppel Gal- 
leries brings the modern French print 
makers forward in interesting com- 
parison with their predecessors. The 
gentle pastorals of Corot, even more 
delicate in the printed form, rub 


Brown’s story, Paradise,“ made by 
Aurania E. Rouveyrol, and an orig- 
inal comedy by Margaret Penney, en- 
titled “Elusive Cynthia.” Alice 
Brown’s story is a version of the 
“Way Down East” type, with much 
the same sort of characters polished 
up by Miss Brown. Sunshine and 
shadow are evenly scattered through 
the three acts. 

“Jugt Folks” was produced under 
ithe @ireetion of Gilmor Brown. The 
cast was adequate. William E. Reis 
Jr., played a “Grumpy” réle, with a 
good comedy effect. Eloise Sterling 
in the leading part of Barbara made 
the most of a character that was 
none too well drawn. Ann Parsons, 
an old-fashioned New England nurse, 
was well done by Edna Holbrook 
Bliss. Douglas Mackenzie and Mar- 
jorie Nutter Leveson gave good ac- 
counts of themselves. 

“Elusive Cynthia“ proved to be 
rather a fragile comedy in four acts 
(that depended chiefly on its dialogue. 


stances to live together in one dwell- very distinctive characteristics. The 
ing at 1750, which is the lowest esti- southwestern extension scheme pro- 
mate, 17,000 dwellings had still to be] vides for 1000 houses. 


built in order to fill the gap. Increase : 
66 0 33 
Wildflower 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, Feb. 10—The Casino, 
beg nning Feb. 7, 1923, Arthur Ham- 
merstein presents a musical play 
“Wildflower” with Edith Day. Book 
and lyrics by Otto Harbach and Oscar 
Hammerstein 2d. Book staged by 
Oscar Eagle. Gowns and costumes de- 
signed by Charles LeMaire. Settings 
by Gates & Morange. Music by Her- 
bert Stothart and Vincent Youmans. 
Dances and ensembles by David Ben- 
nett. Orchestra under direction of 


Herbert Stothart. The cast: 
Luigi Jerome Daley 
ES ̃ IES LTRS ae Oln Howland 
Gaston La Roche Charles Judels 
Bianca Benedetto Evelyn Cavanaugh 
James Doyle 
Guy Robertson 
J ci ccc cecstee Edith Day 
Lucrezia La Roche........ Esther Iloward 
“Wildflower” is well worth a visit. 


— 


amout 2500 dwellings a vear. 

On the first of July, 192, 7877 houses 
were in course of construction, of 
which 55 per cent were being built by 
private enterprise, combined with a 
state subsidy, 30 per cent by public 
utility societies, and the remainder by 
the municipality. Besides these houses 
in course of construction, plans were 
being made for 8000. Moreover, on 
Sept. 21, 1922, the municipality decided 
to approve of the plans of a private 
enterprise, headed by Mr. Ban der 
Schaar, for building 6000 dwellings on 
the west side of the town (Sloten), 
under the terms of the subsidy law in 
1920. 

Amsterdam is often called the Ven- 
ice of the north. The qualities which 
suggested this name are certainly very 
acceptable from a picturesque point 


blocks. 


shoulders with the exotic and sym- 


‘bolic landscapes which that modern 


savage” Gauguin, drew from the 
South Sea islands and cut into wood 
The prints of Millet, the 
peasant-painter, contrast. strangely 
with thé brilliant and stimulating 
etchings of Forain and the “strictly 
disciplined irresponsibility” of Ma- 
tisse’s work. Pablo Picasso, whose 
artistic inventiveness Clive Bell con- 
siders of such importance as to place 


‘ 


cia} exhibition iNustrating 100 years the 


ges 


iti 
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At the Kennedy Galleries 


opportunity. to study the printed work 


of Degas and Forain is presented by 
the fine examples now on exhibition. 
The familiar aspects of Parisian life 
which Degas made so distinctively his 
own recurr in his prints with all the 
chasm and decorative appeal that his 
paintings and pastels reveal. Forain, 
like Seymour Haden, presents the un- 
usual spectacle of a man at fifty-six 
taking up etching, seriously. In a 
year and a half he had etched 93 
plates, an astonishing record. About 
one-third of these were based on in- 
cidents in the life of the Nazarene, of 
which the “Repas & Emmaus” shown 
here is one of the most impressive 
renderings of this scene since Rem- 
brandt visualized it. Forain's line is 
80 poignant and living that his plates 
will remain one of the most stimulat- 


‘ing chapters in the history of. etching. 


Eighty-odd prints of Rembrandt 
make the print rooms at the Knoedler 
Galleries an especially inviting place 
just now. As in the case of the man 
who found new beauties in “Tristan 
and Isolde,” after 80 performarices, 
the great work of the masters bears 
the test of repeated scrutiny. ‘The 
well-known portraits, allegorical 
plates, and landscapes shown here 
occur again and again whenever his 
collected etchings are shown, except 
for such rare plates as the “Land- 
scape With a Milkman,” a long, nar- 
row print full of exquisite detail and 
unusual delicacy in the feathery foli- 
age. From the collector’s viewpoint 
the prints vary considerably in qual- 
ity, but the “Windmill”—long believed 
be the scene of the artist's birth 
‘St. Francis Beneath a Tree,’ “Jan 
Lutma,” the portrait of the writing- 
master, Van Coppenol, with its amaz- 
ing representation of a half-lit interior, 
“The Presentation in the Temple,” 
and “Six’s Bridge” are examples of 
Rembrandt's cenius that stands out. 

Etchings, drawings, and lithographs 
by Odilog Redon at the Weyhe Gallery 
forn an exhibition of distinct appeal 
to the connoisseur. A mystic, inherit- 
ing artistically from Goya a strong 
leaning toward the grotesdqu a mod- 
ernist who has absorbed much of the 
broken and uneven style of the mdkers 
of “free versee,” Redon appeals to a 
limited public who understand and 
appreciate the world which makes his 
background and environment. That 
these visions of the unfamiliar are 
powerful from both the imag n°! 
and the decorative pont of view is 
undeniable. position is secure. A 

drawn with a simple 


him among the European — chefs 
d’école, Andre Dérain; the ranking 
power among the younger French 
painters, and the very Parisian Alex- 
ander Steinlen, appear in prints of 
marked individuality. Renoir, Rodin, 
Mary Cassatt—charming in her col- 
ored prints of women and children— 
Degas, Manet, and Pissarro, form the 


| few portraits are 
‘comprehension of character, notably 


that of the French painter, Maurice 
Denis. RN. F. 


THEATRICAL 


group midway between the classic 
and the modern print-makers. A word 
from David Keppel, published as an. 
introduction to the catalogue, gives 
evidence of a return to the older 
forms of art He writes: In revar‘ 


Not a few of the lines proved to have 
The score by Herbert Stothart and the right comic cet,” fai from | 
Vincent Youmans is quite the most tne laughter which creeted them. But 
pleasing that has been heard on the consensus of opinion seemed to be 
Broadway this ason. All of the that the piece had hardly enough body 
der to secure ample irrigation. For-|numbers are good and two, of them for a full-length drama 5 

eign architects have no idea what it |“Bambalina” and “Casimo” are sure of The scenic background rovided b 
means to build houses on this ground. being classed with the popular hits ¢ Ray Glase did much Pec atone —. 


ot view, but they are not so in regard 
to the building of- houses. The many 
canals which call for this comparison 
with Venice are necessary owing to 
the swampy quality of the soil, in or- 


‘ 


usually situated eight feet or more of the season. Unfortunately the wh 
° , . at the lac ö 
below the sea level, adjoining canals book by Otto Harbach and Cina cca ae Se ae ee 
between dikes whose water is eight or Hammerstein 2d, is dull. The story Hinds, Mrs. A. H. Palmer Eloise Ster- | 
more feet above the ground. For of the peasant girl, Nina, who will jing W. E. Reis Jr., Herbert Rooksby 
transforming such ground into a inherit 20,000 lira if she keeps her Alice Wietcher and Jack Marchos ._ 
3 — a 3 meter temper for six months in accordance — 
© Surface tive cubic meters of with her grand:ather's will is as 
U 
THEATRICAL 
Now Playing in 
822 


sand have to be laid, of which at least stupid as could be imagined. Miss 
three disappear by their own weight in Day as Nina, injects so much charm 
the soil. Next, piles of 24-45 feet must into the part and sings the music 80 
be driven into the soil, at distances of} well that one almost things of the 
one meter. On this pile foundation a peasant girl as something interesting 
concrete raft is formed, on which thelin the way of a character. The 
walls are erected. : librettists owe her a great deal for 
As the municipality has issued very | ————— ~ — — — 
Strict regulations about good roads. 
covered with solid bricks and edged 
with huge granite curbs, one need not 
be surprised that for every square 
meter of land, originally costing flve 
guilders (32), 20 guilders more are 
spent on sand and piles, etc., and 25 
guilders for roads and pavements, be- 
fore the walls of the houses can be 
started. That the rent of the work- 
man’s cottages are, nevertheless, not 
more than 5 to 10 guilders ($2 to $4) 
a week is due to the huge subsidies 
and loans at low percentage provided 
for by the State and the municipality. 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties 
Amsterdam is building its new 
suburbs rapidly, which are spacious 
and gay, and. containing little gardens 
and greater parks. The municipality | 
is ig ste careful regarding * 
artistic aspect of the houses. The W J 
dreary monotony with which work- | SEL YN 
men’s houses were built 10 years ago Evenings 50c to 2.50 
WED, & SAT; 


has changed in a variety of ways, and No 7 | 
MATINEES Ow , 


sometimes in astonishing modern con- 
800 to 2.00 * 


ceptions. The best architects of 
Amsterdam have been employed to de- CHANNING POLLOCK’s TREMENDOUS 
PLAY 
ALEXANDER CARR ia 


sign these. new quarters. Dr. H. P. 
the l O00O0L ö a new comedy 


Berlage, the architect of the Amster- 
“PARTNERS AGAIN” 


dam.‘ Stock Exchange, Jan Gratama,de 
| By Montague Glass sod Jules Eckert Goodman, 
Eves, 8:30. Ma 
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BERNIE 


CHICAGO | 


4 
— 


HENRY FORD SAYS: 


For All of Us’ is the best 
la 1 N 


play have ever seen.’ 


WILLIAM 
m “FOR ALL OF US” 


ODGE 
8 STUDEBAKER—NOW 
and his 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturde 
DIXON Good main floor seats Monda to Friday at 
In Lonesome box office, $2.00. 
ORCHESTRA 
Biggest Sensation 


Manor 1 
of the Circuit 


Loaded with 
Laughs 
RHODES & 
WATSON 


MAURICE 
DIAMOND 
& CO. 
Snapshots 
of 1923 
CROSS & 
“ANTORA 


* — — — —ę— 


Howard's 
Spectacle 


WALSH 
& ELLIS 


— ee 


Beginning JAN. 22 
Powers Theatre Hr e & Bat, 


STEWART & FRENCH Present 


The TORCH-BEARERS” 


GEORGE KELLY’S BRILLIANT COMEDY | 
ORIGINAL NEW YORK CAST 


Including 
Mary Boland, Alison Skipworth, Helen 
Lowell, Arthur Shaw and others. 


SELWYN THEATRE 
BARNEY BERNARD and 


| 


Eves. 8:15 f 
Wed. and Sat. 2:15} | 
Phone Beach 193 


Miss Ethel Grow, Contralto 
ANNOUNCES A CHANGE OF ADDRESS TO 


THE RODIN STUDIOS 


200 W. 57 St., New York City 
Telephone Circle 3560 | 


MISS J. R. CATHCART 


Eves. at 8:10 
Mats. Tues., Thurs., 
Sat. at 2:10 


COPLEY 
THEATRE 
„Back Bay 0701 


Henry Jewett 
Announces 
Final Week of 


A. A. Milne’s 
Brilliant Comedy 


The Truth 
About Blayds 


Next Week — The 
Romantic Young Lady“ 


ts. Thurs. end Sat. 2:80, 


MATIN BES 


Cohan’s Grand WED. & SAT. 


“Biggest success of season.’’—Beaminer. 
GEORGE M. COEAN’S 

| 
“$0 


International Comedy Sensation 
The Play of a Thousand Leugbe 


f 
: Geo. 


and Shepard Stores 


| HUDSON 


THIS IS LONDON!” 


| ILLINOIS Mats. SAT. SEATS2 Now 


John Joy Scholl presents Chicago’s Sweetheart 


TONITE—ALL WEEK E L 8 1 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN ‘ai Swift, Clean, Refreshing Musical Comedy 


ARLINGTON 


THEATRE 


Club, Announces Her New Address 


The Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57 St. 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Circle 3560 


MATS. WED., SAT, Eve's Best Seats $2.50, Except Sat. and | 


* 


to these more modern men, I believe 
a visit to Paris today leaves one with 
the impression that the maddest 


THEATRICAL 
NEW YORK : 


Thea., 41 ft., W. of B'way 
Es. 8:30. Mts, Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


WINTHROP -~ -AMES Presents 


A Play o 
By CLEMENCE DANE 
Author of 4 Bill of Divorcement’’ 
Otto-Kruger. with Katherine Cornell, Winifred 
Lenihan, Haidee Wright, John L. Shine, Alan 
Birmingham. 
F. RAY COMSTOCK & MORRIS GEST Present 


Balieff’s 
— Cu 3 


Direct from MOSCOW-PARIS-LONDON 


CENTURY ROOF THEATRE 2 


YEAR | 
d St. & Central Park Wet ö 
Entrance on 62d St. Phone 


6 lumbus 8800 
_ Eyenings 8:30 Mats. Mon., Tues. & Sat. 2:30 


BETTER Vitti 
me HI PPOD 2OMENOW 
DAILY MA °245-NIGHTS -= 


Knicker bocker Mts. Wed & Sat. 2:15 


Good Seats at Box Office—Buy in Advance 
‘HENRY W. SAVAGE offers 
A NEW COMEDY—WITH MUSIC 


The CLINGING VIN 
SHUBERT z. . . . ot 2. 
GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES 


Fourth Annual. Production 


W. 44 Bt. Eves. at 8:30 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:80 
GEO. M. COHAN Presents 


THE HIT OF THE TOWN | 


i 
; 


“SO THIS IS LONDON!“ 


“A HOWLING SUCOESS.”’—Eve. Post. 


FU Thea. W. 46 St. Eres. 215 
LTON 5 


Matinees W & Sat. 2: 
nts 
In the New York 


50 5 

. ee 
“Genuine acting bility of the ‘highest order. 
—-F; L. C.. The Christian Sotence: Monitor. 


r. Ray Comstock & Morris Gest Present 
The Moscow Art Theatre 
us. Tchekhoff’s ‘The Cherry Orchard 
Jolson’s 50th Bt. Theatre at 7th Ave. 


Eves. at 8. Matinees Fri. and Sat. at 
Mon. Mat., Gorky’s The Lower Depths 


APOLL THEA., W. 424 St. Fives. 3:80. | 


1 
, 


i 
f 
ae. 
i 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:80. 
BEN-AMI. n gage: Mostcal 
JOHANNES. KREISLER 


' 
i 


The Play That “Gets” You! 


: “ee | 
CHANNING POLLOCK’S 
WONDER PLAY 
PRODUCED BY THE SELWYNS 
Times Sq. Theatre, W. 42d St. 
Mats. Tues., Thurs. & Sat. Evenings at 8:15 


ALT 


GEORGE MELFORD, Prod. 
B’WAY 


: 42 ST. a ava Head” 


A Paramount Picture 
Rialto Concert Orchestra 


THEA., West 42d 8 . B: 
S LIBERTY | Mats. Wed. pe Pas toy 
MEDIANS 


GEORGE K. COHAN’S CO 
In the New American Song and Dance Show 


VANDERBILT 48th St., E. of B’way 


Bryant 0134. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 4 Sat. 2:30. 


’ JOHN GOLDEN Presents 


th HEAVEN 


BOOTH Theatre, west 88th st. 


wis _ Eves. 8:80. Mats. Wed., Fri., Sat., 2:30 


“A TRUE JULIET” || 
Alerander Woolicott, Herald 
THE SELWYNS Present 


COWL 
as “JULIET” 

in Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet” 

Henry Millers S An 


Nights and Sat Mat. $1.00 
Populer Thurs. Mat. 780. 


to $2.50 
to $2.00 


. THEA, W. 48 St. EVES. at 8:15. 


OR Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:15 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES 


E. 
*C 6S. St. Col. 1446. Br. 8:80, Mt. Sat. 
DALY’S MIDNIGHT PERF. WED. ti 245 


LL A” ' “SWEEPS INTO PURLIC 
: FAVoRk. — Ee. Journe|. 
REPUBLIC X. „ Brest 83 

; t Ww : 
Ade s Inh Rose 
Su le S 


e 


* “ 
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MONITOR, BOSTON. MONDAY, FEBRUARY 


FAIRLY BOOMING| 


Some Mills Booked to Capacity | 
for Half the Year—More 


e eee OF DYE INDUSTRY 


Practically Independent of Ger- 
man Imports Tariff Legis- 
lation Benefits 

“So well has the American dyestuff 
industry progressed since its begin- 
ning about six yeare ago, that the 
large consumers of colors in the 
United States would scarcely feel the 
complete stoppage of importation of 


compelled to turn away business. 

Added to overflowing domestic busi- 
ness is the opportunity of selling steel 
to foreign nations because of the cur- 
talling of steel-making in Europe be- 
cause of the Ruhr troubles. However; 
Americans are only slightly interested 
in foreign business because it is with 
dificulty that domestic demand can be 

at prices higher than ob- 
abroad. ; 

The industry neral works at 
86 per cent of capacity and would be 
operating close to 100 per cent if there 
were abundant labor. Operations of 
the United States Stee] Corporation 
are 90 per cent of capacity. | 

Prices of the major products, bars, 
plates, and shapes last week advanced 


Dr. Charles H. Herty, president of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association of the United 
States, at a meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Section of the American Chemical 
Society in Boston. “The dyestuff in- 


German dyes that may result from 
the Ruhr occupation by France,“ said | 


F 
＋ 
* 


4 oe * * ee ‘ 


dustry in this country,” he continued, 
“stimulated by the urgent needs of 
the World War, when German colors 
were not available, has grown to a 
point where it is now strong enough | 
to insure against any actual needs 
through failure to secure foreign made 
colors. 7 

“The economic struggle now in 
progress between France and Ger- 
many will probably shut off all ex- 
ports of colors. With the 
Ruhr Basin isolated, thereby shutting 
off the coal necessary to generate 
power and also the supply of raw ma- 
terials essential in the production of 
colors; with transportation seriously 
interrupted throughout the Rhine ter- 
ritory which is the center of the Ger- 
man dye and chemical industry, and 
with labor more or less unsettled 
while the French troops are occupying 
that section of Germany, the dye- 
stuff and chemical business must, per- 
force, be seriously restricted, unless 
fan agreement is reached between the 
two nations without delay. 

“The American textile manufacturer 
has, perhaps, not realized what a dif- 
ficult position he would be in during 
the next few months, were conditions 
in the dyestuffs industry the same now 
as they were in 1916, when the Allied 
blockade of German ports cut off all 
German exports. I feel sure, however, 
that the textile manufacturer, in the 
background of his mind, understood 
and appreciated the great benefits to 
be derived from mutual co-operation 
between ‘his industry and that of the 
supplier of his necessary material, 
namely the organic chemical industry. 

“There have been two changes in 
conditions recently, which give 
promise of increased stability for the 
future. First, Congress passed 
tariff legislation, the clear intent of 
which was permanent protection for 
the American industry. In the second 
place, the Act of 1922 gives to the 
manufacturer certain definite rights 
regarding protest in case he feels he is 
being injured through undervaluation. 
Fortunately, information bécessary for 
guidance in determining whether in- 
jury is being done will be available 
soon, through monthly itemized state- 


by the 

the strictly merchant furnaces lost 210 ments of imports to be issued by 

tons dally. This shows that the gain pe of Commerce. 

in iron uction simply went into 3 

— steel making and there was MONEY MARKET 

even less pig iron to retail among the Current quotations follow: 

foundries. * Loans ft 7 Boston New York 
, * . 5% 6 0 
Non-Ferrous Metals on rs Ai * 0 aif 0 


to 2% cents a pound, the high level 
reached last year when the twin 
strikes caused an acute shortage of 
steel. | 

Predictions are now made that 2.40 
cents a pound will be reached. 


Shortage in Some Lines 


a An acute shortage in semi-finished 

steel has developed. In the last five 
months the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which usually makes all of 
its own material, has deen forced into 
the open market and has bought 200, 
000 tons for converting into finished 
forms, Although semi-finished was | 
$38.50 a ton a week ago, the absolute 
minimum price today is $40, and it 
might be difficult to get it at that. 
One Official said he would not sell 
crude steel at $100 a ton because 
every bit is needed for its own use. 

Of considerable market importance 
was the statement of Judge Elbert H. 
Gary of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration that steel prices will go 
higher. This was official confirmation 
of views already held by the majority 
of buyers. On the major products the 
corporation has got advanced prices 
to the levels of independents. For 
instance, bars and shapes are still ob- 
tainable at 2.10 cents, Pittsburgh, and 
plates at 2.20 cents, but this concern 
cannot make deliveries much sooner 
than four months. 

Production figures for January re- 
ect the heavy rate of operations. Steel 
ingot output showed the third largest 
monthly increase in the last three 
years apd the production of 3,261,694 
tons fer the 30 companies reporting to 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
was the second greatest figure for the 
last three years. At the January rate 
the yearly rate for all companies 
would be 44,594,660 tons, whereas the | 
record yearly output was 45,000,000 
tons in 1917. 

1 Iron Output iy nen sere 

: rodpatio ction increase 
tone dal — January. The total out- 
put was 3,299,600 tons. There was a 
net gain of nine active furnaces, total 
in blast at the first of this month 
‘being 262. A significant feature Was 
the fact that the steel makers’ blast 
furnaces gained 4812 tons daily, while 


Copper metal bas advanced to a Year money 5 ? 
new high price of l5%c a pound Customers’ com’! FOSS... - 5@5% 595 
for delivered electrolytic. The ad- Tnatvriaual cus col loans. day vestefday 
vance of uc was accomplished in 63% ¢ 
the midst of comparative quiet de- * 
mand which bespeaks the underlying 99530 
strength of the market. Purchases | 
are chiefly domestic, very little for- 
eign, and the consumption of the metal 
is unusually heavy, there being an 
especial demand for copper wire. 

A peculiar feature in lead is that 
Bast St. Louis prices are higher than 
those at New Ydérk, although the 
former is the producing center. The 
reason is the heavy importations of 
Mexican lead into the New York dis- 
trict. New York prices range from 
§@8.15c a pound, and those at East St. 
Louis from 8%@8.20c. Present de- 
mand is quiet but shipments against ; 
old orders are heavy. | 

Zinc shows weakness only by com- 
parison with the other metals. 
Prompt metal can be bad at 7.050, Boston 
East St. Louis, but April material at New York 4 
6.90c. There is stil] a shortage of Philadelphia ... 
the metal, and prices cannot go much fleyeland 
lower. Ths big demand for galvanized ; Atlanta 
sheets will send galvanizers into the Amsterdam 
market ou a large scale before long. Ath 

Tin at 40%c a ton is nearly at the 
high record for the last three years. 
American consumption of tin is very 
heavy, particularly among tin plate 


makers. 

i Helsingfors .... 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES LOWER | Lisbo 7 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 12— The retail | : 

cost of food in 16 out of 19 cities sur- Clearing House Figures 

veyed declined from one-half of 1 per. Clearing House Figures, Boston 

cent to 4 per cent during the period | Exchanges 362 

from Dec. 15, 1922, to Jan. 15, 1938, the Fea? ago today 

Labor Department announced. Three Fear ago today 

citiés showed increases up to 1 per F. R. bank credit se dard 

cent. For- the year period, however, | 

15 of the 19 cities registered increases 

ranging from one-half of 1 per cent 

to 6 per cent. 


SUGAR SHORTAGE PREDICTED 
NEW YORK, Feb. 12—Raw sugar Sterling— 
moved up to 4 6-16 cents a’ pound, Demand 
Saturday, @ new high level for the b 
present movement, and about equal to Francs 
the high record of the, last two years, | Marks 
on an announcement by the United! Lire 
States Department of Commerce of a Swise francs .. 
shortage of 250,000 tons in the world 
supply, which vated an already 
acute situation in the sugar market. 


CONTINENTAL CAN’S YEAR 

Continental Can Company. Inc., for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, shows a 
surplus after depreciation and federal 0004 
taxes of $3,161,603, equivatient after seeevesse ee 
- preferred dividends to $7.97 à share on Pgndic tail. 823 23s 
360,000 shefes no par common, com- R ia : 
1 = $811,004, or 33.75 a share Portu 

n 


GRAIN EXPORT FIGURES 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 13--Grain ex-| 
ports from the United States last week 
totaled 6.649.000 bushels as compared 
5 6,734,000 bushels for the week pre- 
Fious. 


Bar silver in New York 
Bar silver in London .... 
Canadian ex. dis. (%) 
Domestic.bar silver 


Acceptance Market 


Spot. Boston delivery. 
Prime Eligible Banks— 


929 
—— 
S 


Under 30 day 
Less Known Banks 

60@90 dars 6 

300% a 960 

Under 30 days ......... —— 


Eligible Private Banks 
925 d 


— 
306860 days 
Under 30 days 


$893 9239 


Leading Central Bank Rates 

The 12 federal reserve banks in the 
United States and banki centers in 
foreign countries quote the discount rates 
as follows: 


- 4 


n 3 
6 „ 6 „%% 6 „„ „* 513 


Christiania 
Copenhagen 


13.000. 00 
81,978,503 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Current quotations of various foreign 
‘exchanges are given in the following 
| table, compared with the last previous 
figures: 


Last 
Current previous Parity 
: $4.68 14 $4.8648 
7 4.683 1.8648 
062 -062114 183 
a8 


Yokohama ..... . 
Brazil 


ern ee 


*Cents a thousand 
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1s | Profit to those who supply the raw 
‘food products of the Nation. 
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W Tien n Storey 
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ILLIAM BENSON STOREY, president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company, who will be the guest of honor and chief 
speaker at the annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New England at 


the Copley-Plaza Hotel tomorrow night. began his career with the road as 
an axman. He became head of the system Jan. 1, 1920, following the retire- 


ment of E. P. Ripley. 


Mr. Storey is a native of California. Early in 1866 his family took up 


their residence in Colfax, Placer County, 


Central Pacific. Here Mr. Storey atte 


to Oakland, Cal., where he attended high school. 


and stage agent at Colfax, this place 


al., a small railroad town on the 
the public schools until he went 
His father was express 
being a transfer point for passengers 


nd 


to the various mining towns which were connected with Colfax by stage. 
He assisted his father out of school hours in handling the express business 
and transfer stages to these various points. 

While attending Oakland High School he earned money doing chores. 
During the vacation of 1876 he obtained employment with an engineering 


party working on construction of the Berkeley Branch Railroad. 


He passed 


entrance examinations to the University of California at Berkeley in 1877, 
but immediately obtained employment with an engineering party on the 
Central Pacific and worked as a rodman until August, 1878. 

From 1878 to 1881 he attended the University of California as a student 


in the mechanical] engineering course, 


graduating with the degree of Ph. B. 


After finishing college he returned to railroad work, and during the next 
12 months held various positions.connected with the construction work on 


several roads. 


; : i 
From 1893 to 1895 he was assistant engineer for the California Debris 


Commission, which was composed 


of army Officers having charge of 


hydraulic mining in California. For two years he served as chief engineer 
and general superintendent of the San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley 


Railway, with headquarters at San Francisco. 


In 1897 or 1898 this road 


was acquired by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
From 1900 to 1906 he was chief engineer, with headquarters at Topeka, 


of what now comprises the eastern 


and western lines of the Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe. In 1906 he was transferred to Chicago and became 
chief engineer of the Atchison system. He continued in this position until 


1909, when he was made vice-president in charge of construction. 


next.year his duties were extended to 


The 
include operation as well as construc- 


“tion, aud from that date until 1918 he remained in that position. In the latter 
year he was made federal manager of the road under the United States 
Railroad Administration, and on Jan. 1, 1920, became president. 


BANKING SYSTEM 
IS SOLVING ITS 
MANY PROBLEMS 


In Annual Report Comptroller 
Crissinger Says Progress Is 
Satisfactory 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12—Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency D. R. Crissinger. 
distussing questions of domestic im- 


port, in his annual report just issued, 
declares that the banking institutions 
of the United States have made satis- 
factory progress through the period of 
deflation and liquidation that neces- 
sarily followed the war-time expansion 
of credit and inflation. The banking 
system, he says, has justified the con- 
fidence reposed in it, although there 
are some difficult banking questions 
confronting the country. The most 
difficult of these, the comptroller re- 
ports, have been produced by the de- 
pressed conditions which character- 


28 ized agriculture in the last few years. 


The areas where the bad farming 
have developed serious 
banking problems are few and appear 


‘only as a slight blemish to the whole 
‘fabric of economic improvement which 


the comptroller finds existing in most 
every section of the Nation. There 


% has been a general improvement even 


in agriculture, according to the comp- 
troller, but he notes that betterment 


lin conditions in farming communities 


bas not quite kept pace with improve- 
ments in other lines of business and 


commerce. | 


Reflects Farmers’ Status 

“To state the matter broadly,” the 
report goes on, “it may be said that 
the development of banking condi- 
tions within the year, and their pres- 
ent status, quite generally and ac- 
curately reflect the agricultural con- 
ditions of the country. That is, the 
greatest improvement in banking con- 
ditions is found in sections where 
there has been most improvement in 
the agricultural, or in those where 
the genera] business position is least 
dependent upon the prosperity and 
progress of agriculture.” 

The banking situation, taken as a 
whole, however, is described by the 
comptroller as filled with “cheerful 
prospect.” He predicts continued im- 
provement in all phases of agriculture 
with a consequent greater return “in 


Commenting upon conditions as they 
bave developed since the war, Mr. 
Crissinger says that it is a rather 
striking commentary on the unwisdom 
of many of the most trusted economic 
theories that so many of the anticipa- 
tions which were almost universally 


proved to be erroneous. 3 
He calls attention to the wide belief 


have ls 


deficit in the world’s shipping capac- 
ity. This belief, he says, was held 
partly because of the destruction of 


cargo craft during hostilities and 
partly because it was believed that 


depleted . stores. and empty shelves 
‘would constitute a vacuum to which 
goods would be attracted in all parts 
of the world. 


| Economie Theories in Error 


“We know now,” he adds, that 
these anticipations were strangely in 
error, and that follewing the industrial 
and merchandising boom which for a 
short time followed the conclusion of 
peace, there has been instead an al- 
most utterly unanticipated shrinkage 
in the demand for seagoing tonnage. 

“Very plainly, in this time of politi- 
cal, economic, and financial uncer- 
tainty, the different countries have 
been thrown back upon their own 
domestic resources to supply their 
various requirements, to an extent 
not formerly believed to be possible. 
There of course has been a great 
shrinkage in consumption, and there- 
fore in demand: but along with this 
there has undoubtedly been developed 
in most countries a determined effort 
to reduce the requirement for im- 
ported articles of whatever kind, in 
order to bring the trade balance more 
nearly to a favorable basis.” 

Discussing the work of the banking 
system further, the comptroller says 
it must he admitted that there is some 
disappointment in the fact that the 
federal reserve system has not at- 
tracted to it more of the banking in- 
stitutions of the country. Wkhout 
derogating its “splendid service,” the 
comptroller believes that the work 
and the functions of the system al- 
ways must be kept in mind and that 
wise liberality as a contining policy 
in dealing with the national banks 
Should be perpetuated to insure the 


ness as an industry. 
policy, he says, will assure sufficient 
strength and substance to enable the 
federal reserve system to do its work 
of financial mobilization and equili- 
bration. 


BITUMINOUS COAL CHEAPER 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12—-Bitumin- 
ous coal prices have come down 50 to 
75 cents a ton, and within the last two 
weeks double that amount. Better 
grades of steam coal, which were sell- 
ing as high as $5.50 are now offered at 
-$4 to $4.25, while cheaper grades are 
quoted $3 to $3.25. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS 
LONDON, Feb. 12—Consols for 
money here today were 56%, Grand 
Trunk u. De Beers 1342, Rand Mines 3. 
Money 2 per cent; discount rates—short 
and three months’ bills. 2's@2 9-16 per 
cent. 


‘GEARY, MEIGS & CO. °“Soxae""* 
~ @Galifornia-Commercia]l Union Bidg. 
Tel. Garfield 3450 SAN FRANCISCO 


WILD & STEVENS, INC. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


during the war that the restoration of 
peace would see a vast accumulated 


5 


5 Purchase Ctreet. Boston 9, Mass. 
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source of 


Investment Houses Report Rec- 
ord Interest on Part of Public 
— Political Change Helps 


CHICAGO, Feb, 12 (Speotal)—Bond 
treding thus far for this year is the 
greatest in the history of local in- 
‘vestment houses. Sales in January 


as January 1922. The market has 

held firm under an abnormal supply 

of securities and the absorptive power 

of the investing public has been a 
amazement. 

This extraordinary broadening of 
investment demand is attributed to a 
combination of increased | 
power and 
ing of savings accounts noted in the 
last quarter of 1922 was a forerunner 
of security buying and does much to 
explain the enlarged volume of funds 
available for investment. ‘ 

Savings deposits increased more 
than $40,000,000 .betwéen Sept. 15, 1922, 


land the end of the year, and it is sup- 


posed that there was a corresponding 
army of persons not content with the 
3 per cent interest which is the limit 
paid by local savings benks. 

Offerings of securities in January, 
of which the local field took more 
than its customary share, included 73 
issues of bonds, notes, and certificates 
and 15 issues of preferred and com- 
mon stocks, a total for all classes of 
$768,292,500, which compares with 59 
issues involving $310,958,500 for the 
corresponding month a year ago. 

The outstanding feature of the Chi- 
cago security markets last week was 
a boom in the bonds of the traction 
companies. This seems to have been 
based almost altogether on improve~- 
ment in the local political situation 
so far as it concerns the interests of 
the car lines. 

The passing of the political ele- 
ment which for several years has 
used the five-cent fare cry for its own 
purposes is another point in favor of 
investors. . 

The bonds of the local street car 
companies amount to $150,000,000 or 
more, and are widely distributed. 

Chicago City and Connecting Rail- 
way 5s gre up 10 points to 57,in a week. 
Chicago Railway 5s A show an ad- 
vance of 7 points to 66 and the Bs 6 
points to 50. Chicago City Railway 
first 5s advanced 4% points. South 
Side Elevated 4%s show an advance of 
3 points. | 

The traction stocks, the prices of 


{which are near the vanishing point, 


also show improvement of @ point or 
two. 


PRODUCTION OF 
STEEL INGOTS 
SHOWS INCREASE 


The production of steel ingots in 
January may be estimated at approxi- 
mately 3,700,000 tons, or at a rate of 
nearly 44,500,000 a year. This is based 
on a report of the American Iron & 
Steel Institute, which shows 30 com- 
panies, which in 1921 made 87% per 
cent of the country’s total output, pro- 
duced 3,251,694 tons, compared with 
2,779,890 in December. 

January production of the 30 com- 
panies was the largest since March, 
1920, when they turned out 3,299,049 
tons. January production statistics 
also indicate steel furnace operations 
during that month were at 85 per cent, 
or slightly higher than had been re- 
ported. 

February production so far has been 
at a somewhat higher rate than Janu- 
ary's, but a decrease in the output for 
February is nevertheless ‘likely be- 
cause of shortness of the month. 


COTTON STOCKS 


Quoted by G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall 


River, Mass. 

Bid Asked 
American Linen CTO. 95 
Arkwright Mills 60 
»>Barnard Mig Co. 125 
Border City Mfg Co 


Ail 
Fall River 
Flint Mills 
Granite Mills 2 
King Philip Mills 
Laurel Lake Mills pfd 
Laurel Lake Mills com 
Lincoln Mfg C 
Mechanic Mills 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills 
Parker Mills com 
Pilgrim Mills com 
Pilgrim Mills pfd 
Pocasset Mfg Co 
Sagamore 1 — 


Stafford Mills 
Stevens Mfg Co 
Tecumseh Mills 
Union Cotton Mfg Co 
S Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 


LIVERPOOL COTTON 
8 


fullest benefits from the banking busi- 5 
Only such al 


Open High Low Sale 

‘Mar. MO vase eve Se 
| May 4 ee 

uly 
Oct. 
— 3.42 13.23 

Spots 15.81, u t close, 
steady. Sales 6000 bales. 
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Ernest L. Hill Realty Co. 


Realtors 
Hill Bidg.: Jacksonville, Fla. 


Investments, Residences, Loans, 
and sub-divisions, 


Wanted— Partner 


' Experienced as Office Maveger, who can fovest 
| $25,000.00, to construct a gasoline refinery ac- 
| cording to an improved tried process and proven 
: equipme Will stand closest scrutiny aad 

vestigatiod. Bank reference pon and required. 
Will deal only with pri „We will invest 
cash with you fn this 


a reasonable amount o 
evterprise.. Complete supervision of ell er- 
safe investment. 


penditures. Very profitable aud 
Wire or write LOUIS BE? DIT, 517 Finance 
Building. Kansas City, Missouri. 


| HINCKLEY & WOODS 


INSURANCE 
18 OLIVER ST. 
BOSTON 
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Ty, AUTO. 

: MOBILE, BUR. 
GLARY AND EVERY 
OESCRIPTION OF INSUR. 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES, 
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are estimated as three times as large 


thrift. The swell- 


Debt Interest — Industrial — 


WILMINGTON, Del., Feb. 9 —The 


annual report of E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. for 1922 shows -a 
marked recovery from the depression 
of 1920-21, a strong financial position, 
and a decided improvement in indus- 
trial conditions generally. 


The net earnings were $13,254,000, | 


and, after providing for interest on 
funded debt, there remained $9,445,000 
available for dividends, w amount 
was in excess of cash. dividend dis- 
bursements. 

The company earned its bond inter- 
est requirements more than four 
times; earnings available for divi- 
dends were more than twice the de- 
benture stock dividend requirements. 


Assets Nearly $260,000,000 

The total assets shown are 3259, 
673,000, of which current assets 
amounted to $62,993,000. Current lia- 
bilities were $9,225,000; funded debt in 
hands of the public (including bonds 
of subsidiary companies) $33,576,000; 
capital stock, $163,472,000; minority 
interests in subsidiary companies, 
$2,901,000; reserves, $12,844,000, leav- 
ing surplus at the end of the year ap- 
plicable to parent company common 
stock of $37,652,000. 

Current assets exceeded current lia- 
bilities by $53,700,000, the ratio being 
nearly seven to one. . 

During the year a 50 per cent stock 
dividend was paid in common stock, 
thus capitalizing $31,682,000 of accum- 
ulated surplus. This capitalizing of 
surplus, together with the purchase by 
the company during the year of $3,- 
449,000 par value of its 7% per cent 
10-year bonds in addition to former 
purchases of $773,000, and the fact 
that there existed in subsidiary com- 
panies at the beginning of the year 
nearly $3,000,000 of surplus applicable 
to du Pont stock, heretofore not so 
reported, further strengthens the po- 
sition of the company’s securities. 

The balance sheet of the company 
indicates that its debenture stock is 
in an exceptionally strong position, 
there being approximately $300 of net 
assets behind each share of such 
stock. 

Sales Gain Slightly 


The net sales in 1922 amounted to 
$71,956,000, of which industria? sales 
of parent company were $60,400,000, 
compared with $51,587,000 in 1921. 
when industries into which many du 
Pont products enter as basic supplies 
were at a low ebb, These figures, 
however, do not show the full extent 
of the recovery, because of the lower 
unit price level ruling over 1922 as 
compared with 1921; also the coal 
strike which greatly restricted the 
sales of explosives for coal mining 
purposes undoubtedly delayed the re- 
vival in ‘the commercia! explosives 
business, which business comprises 
some 40 per cent of the total sales of 
the parent company alone for the 
year. 

Securities held for permanent in- 
vestment amount to $89,468,000. This 
inefudes the company’s holdings of 
Genera] Motors common stock. 


BROOKLYN RAPID 
TRANSIT ASSESSED 


Pk N 
ö | 
Net Earnings $13,254,000 After — 
7 7 5 8 


If You Invest Now 
Interest rates have declined to 
such an extent that in many 
quarters the highest yield that 
can be obtained on absolutely 
safe bonds is 6%. 


bonds yielding 7% combined 
with absolute safety. These 
bonds have been safeguarded by 
the same careful methods, which 
have caused the name of this 
company to be associated, in 
banking circles, with the sound- 
est investments and the most 


attractive yields; the same 
methods which have enabled 
us to maintain the unsurpassed 
record of “38 years without 
loss to a customer.” 


All your present liquid capital 
which mature in the near fu- 
ture should be exchanged for 
Forman Bonds while 7% yields 


ry 
. 1 


11 
i} 


It is understood on good authority 
that the assessment on Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit stock will be $35 a 
share. 

For this $35 assessment the stock- 
holders will receive 62% per cent in 
new 6 per cent refunding collateral 
bonds of the new company and 37% 
per cent in 6 per cent preferred stock. 


Public Utility Earnings 


LEXINGTON UTILITIES 


2 


1923 
65 


1921 
$24,228 
40,409 
28.154 
1.092.078 


NEW YORK CONSOLIDATED 
1922 _ 1921 
$2,039,530 $1,980,871 
111.422 99.400 
5 580.032 
44,644 
374.677 
55,814 55,829 
39 808,509 38,307,729 


Oper revenues 
Taxes 


Gross income 
Net corp tncome .... 
Rev passengers 


GASOLINE 
PRICES 


The upward trend of 
crude oil and its de- 


in- | 


2 is discussed 
an interesting ar- 
ticle in this week’s 
| | 
: 


of these advaacin 
the revenue 
a r of Standard 
and independent oils 
on the New York 
Exchange is dis- 


This week’s issue will also con- 
tain a special article on the 
— on oan oe 


——" 


ASK FOR Ty 


Jones & BAKER 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
Er: 
BOSTON OFFICE—9@ 

68 Devonshire Street 
Telephone Congress 6215 


— ——̃— — — 
— 
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are still possible. When you con- 
sider that the difference of 1% 
between the yield of a 67 bond 
and a 7% bond really represents 
an increase in income of over 
167, you will realize that this 
increase in interest when re- 
invested several times will 
amount to a considerable sum. 
In fact, $1000.00 invested at 772, 


| with interest re-invested will 


— 


1 
1 


gr 
and to $15,000.00 in 40 years. 


Lou will agree\that it is a great 
injustice to yourself to be satis- 
‘fied with 6% when a 77% bond 
is just as safe. 


Get This Guide 
for Investors. 


FREE 


Write today for 
our free book, 
“How to. Select | 
Safe Bonds.” It 

explains how to : 
select the bonds most suited to 
your needs. It shows why these 
high yield bonds are absolutely 
safe.. But immediate action is 
imperative. N you do not delay 
you still have time to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to secure 
7% with absolute safety. Mail 


} 


ithe coupon today. 


George M. Forman Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


* 


— at 


George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. 358 · 4. 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Gestlemen: Please send me your boek 
lot, Her te Select Safe Bonds” alse 
your booklet, “7% With Safety and tell 
me about your plan for turning funds in- 
to safe investments at an attractive yield. 


NOME. 6s «6 bee „„ „%% „ „ -60„ „%% 6% 0 66666 
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terly dividend 


SPEND 320.000.000 - PROFITS LARGER ee the! We | Boe . wareh 1 t 


. : : 3 50: vol 7 87 as 
ON NEW MACHINERY Adams Express for the year ended gures 1 ORDER FOR <TUMINIUM CABLES i Noble Om oom. 145 : The reduction on July 


That more than $20,000,000 was eK Dec. 31, 1922, reports net income end of January of £3,099,000, PITTSBURGH, Feb. 12--The Alum- : 118 148 18 Liberty Bonds exem 
pended by Massachusetts manufagtur- $1,088,590 after taxes and charges. A with £3,074,000,000 at the inium Company of America has been 1442 Nr M 13 ual taxpayers, 


tora e*e : 
ers, in the calendar year 1922, in the $8 a share on 10,000,000 awarded a contract for 530 miles of steel 1443 Tim-DetAx com 19 19 5 | 
purchase of new machinery, is shown equal to $10 shee . ; } Soviet Russ reinforce sluminium cables, totaling 390 Un Morte vt. & > 6 to the stro 
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: outstanding capital stock, compared | months of las ralued 1,800,000 pounds, for the Hetch Ketchy —— mmm , poe 
by a state-wide survey just completed in 1921. : £23.00" . Moccasin Creek Power Plent project. |. poor AND SHOE OUTPUT Joint Stock 


by the Associated Industries of Massa- with $804,528, or $8.04; 100. 
—— Consolidated income account ot aie | be Ay 8 Boot and shoe production in the 


nts|Adams Express Company and South- | 5° CRUDE OIL PRICE United States in December, 1922, was ee a a 5 : 
11477 5 a moves a ern express compares as follows: 97,858,268 pairs, compared with 50.978, Within its loaning field lie more than one-tenth 


* is and for the whole \ 4th, 
ployed and 3,733,695 square fee 92 921 th ur a 1 —— = tae ad th — e pairs, com par edith of the farms an about one-twelfth of the total 


been added to plant facilities. Pee & taxes « 7 2477 | In t : it is t San 518.453 i, 19 farm wealth of the United States. Management 
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DOVER, Del., Feb. 12—A charter marhet values of securitics and adjust- toward the recogn Go | . 

was filed here Friday for the Fordson ment of book values of collateral securing ernment and the defeat of usso. American Telephone * Telegraph System 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE STOVE AND 
HOUSE FURNISHING STORE 


Stoves, Ranges, Hardware 
Crockery, Glassware, Cutlery, Garden Tools and 
Seeds, Paints and Oils. 


RADSTON’S 


2225 Shattuck Avenue 


Books, Stationery and Engraving 
Office Supplies 


Phone Berk. 6774 


Huston Bros 


* EXCLUSIVE SHOES 


Hotel Whitecotton Bldg., Berkeley, Cal. 
SHOES FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Phone Berkeley 460 


W. R. BURKE 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
Now in new location 
2235 SHATTUCK AVENUE 
Near Allston Way 


— 


— 
Men's Wear That Men Like 
if Shattuck at Allston 


— 


BATTERY SERV ICE 


All Makes of Batteries 
Kepaired—Recharged—-Rebuilt 


STORAGE — SUPPLIES — REPAIRS 
DANA’S GARAGE 
Telegraph & Blake 


Luthy Batteries 2 Years’ Guarantee 
Phone Rer. 8468 


Dry Goods—Fancy Goods 


The Ladies’ Shop” 


2 3 
Telegraph at Durant. Berkeley. 
MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 
2124 Centre Street 
Delivery in Oakland. Berkeley, 


BERKELEY 
_Richmond _ 


Fresno 


HOUSES. a 


LOTS 
BUSINESS INDUSTRIAL 
FARMS 


INSURANCE 
MR. -TOCKSTEIN. 


witb 


ANTRIM & ANDREWS 


GENERAL REAL ESTATE. 


801-2 Mattei Building Fresno, Cal. 


We Respectfully Invite Your Account 
FIDELITY BRANCH 


PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST TRUST 
& SAVINGS BANK 


Aggregate Resources Over $204,000,000 
Mariposa at Broadway, FRESNO, CAL. 


Cor. J AND TULARE ST 


er 


Women's Apparel Exclusively 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


DEPENDABLE 
AUTO REPAIRING 
THEW & PITTMAN 


Phone 5719 1600 H Street 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Lewis Electric Company 


Lewis Tight House will guide you to a safe port 
for anything electrical 


1917 Fresno Street Phone 588-J 


DEAN’S HAT SHOP 
Exclusive Millinery 
Moderate Price 


Forthcamp at Belmont 


Fresno, Cal. 


4 
* 


2003 Fresno Street 
(Down — 


" Millinery Department 


‘Wagloy's | Bootery 


SMART 8 255 FOR WOMEN , 


Fresno, California 


FRESNO AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
SPECIAL LINE 
ORCHARD AND VINEYARD TOOLS 
Motors, 3 and Engines 
Phones 306 and 4740 


R. S. Crowt Printince Co. 
DDPENDABLE PRINTMRS 
2808 Tulare Street Telephone 2553 


Griffith-McKenzie Bldg. Barber Shop 
. E. RUSSELL, Prop. A. W. HORN, Mgr. 
Entrance through lobby le 4 of elevator. 
Telephone 686 FRESNU, CALIF. 
‘ 


Calif. 


Oakland 1 


a 8 ~ 


~~. ** 


: ~ STRABLE | 
Harpwoop COMPANY 
VENEERED PANELS 
HARD WOOD LUMBER 
WaALLBDOARD 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 

.. QAKLAND 


Established in 1875 
‘oakland’s Oldest Dry Goods House“ 


SPRING APPAREL 
arriving daily 
„It's the best and costs no more.“ 


Clay at Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sts. 
OAKLAND 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


X reliable store of good service. 
Always the latest and best mer- 
chandise at moderate prices. 


CLAY, FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH STS. 


Packard-Behning—Hallet & Davis 
Pianos Players Phonographs 
ALI. STANDARD INSTRUMENTS 


50 Years in Oakland 


Lawrence V. Hill. Vice-President and 
General Manager. 


519 lith Street 3 


G RARD PIANO CO. 


OAKLAND 


2 W. Dr Wm. W. Leo 
9. 6. ä Jr. Geo. 


Drew Furniture Co. 
16th and Jefferson Sts. Lakeside 2366. 


Custom 
and Reupholstering. 


Win call at your home with samples. 
Estimates Furnished 


D 
A. Shepherd 


Complete line of Furniture and Rugs. 
Made Over-stuffed Furniture, 


WASHING 
POLISHING 
LEE TIRES 


Everett F. Gainor Co. 


2345 Broadway 
GARLAND 2 + 226: ee. -< 


CALIFORNIA 


CLOTHES 
CLEAN 
CLEAN 


OUR tt EN MILL 
FINISH RENEWS THE 
LIFE OF YOUR 8 


Phone Oakland 356 


5 


2044 Telegraph Ave. 


CuHas.. C. NAME Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 
Florists 


AND GARDEN 
917 Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOME 


STECKMEST’S 
CusTARD IcE CREAM 


(very fine) 


4188-4192 Piedmont Ave. 


an 
CANDIES OF THE VERY HIGHEST QUALITY ; 
We Deliver 


Phone Lakeside 541 
2307 CHESTNUT ST. OAKLAND, CAL. 


Phone Piedmont 128 


BAGGAGE 


| stock at 


LOW PRICES 


We.are entdagtes agents for Hartmann | 
and Indestructo Wardrobe trunks.’ 


Quality Trunk Co. 


14th and 8 — Calif. 


Farmers and 
Merchants 
Savings 


Franklin at Thirteenth Street, Oakland 
A Bahk of Strength and Character 


— 


SMITH BROTHERS 


472 Thirteenth St., Oakland 


Headquarters for office supplies and 
social stationery 


A Home for Vour Car 


A. C. FAW 


1531-35-89 Harrison Street 
PHONE LAKESIDE 1773 


COLONIAL CAFETERIA 
Continuous Service 


422-428 Fourteenth Street 
Between Broadway and Franklin 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Cozzens-Ball, Inc 
AutTnorizeo Da Ans 
— 
Ford and Lincoln cars 
4800 SanPablo Ave-Pied4K6 
OAKLAND CALIF 
DURHAM’S 

HARDWARE, PAINTS AND OILS 


China, ~Glassware end Household Goods 
2027-2029 San Zable Are. Phone Oak 4105. 


Palo Alto 


Serviceable, Reliable 
FOOTWEAR 


— — 


THOITS SHOE STORE 


174 University Avenue 


FRAZER CO. 


Specialists in Apparel 


KAYSER SILK UNDERWEAR 
FOWNES’ GLOVES 
PHOENIX HOSIERY 

PHIPPS HATS FOR WOMEN 

KNOX HATS FOR MEN 


EXCLUSIVE HOMES 


and 
FARM LANDS 
GLENN B. DERBYSHIRE 
REALTOR 
807 Syndicate Bldg. Phone Lakeside 141 


Dan? 


A Distinctive Establishment of 
WOMAN’S APPAREL 
1538 Broadway 
Oakland 


“Your White Servant” 


Dad ©. 


Telephone Oakland 649 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


BEN H. McNUT 
A MAN's Store 


Clothing, Hats, Furnishings 
Cor. 18th and Broadway Oakland 


QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 


in your MEAT supply with 
our casb and carry system. 


CARSTEN E. SCHMIDT 


OAKLAND MARKET 
12th St., bet. Broadway and Franklin 


SANBORN—Florist 


Established 1852 


Flowers, Seeds, Ornamental Plants 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


1325 Broadway 


DECORATIVE NEEDLECRAFT 
AR’ sina r DESIGNS, 


AN AR. 
526 Fifteenth St. 


EMMA R. ILSEN 


CHAS. T. COX 


The 40th Street Store 
eng ee gat Ss. FURNISHINGS 
Y GOODS AND NOTIONS 
4020 Piedmont a ‘Oakland, Calif. 


Palo Alto Hardware Co. 


for 


HARDWARE, PAINTS AND 
HOUSEFURNISHINGS 
Phone P. A. 68 


THE BANK 
of 
Pato ALTO 


Palo Alto Furniture En. 


Rugs—Linoleums 
Window Shades and Stoves 
Phone 12 800 University Ave. 


EARLE & CO. 


GROCERS 
Known as the house of 
QUALITY, PROGRESS and ACCOMMODATION 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


MENDENHALL CO. 
DRY GOODS 


House Furnishing Goods 
Dresses, Suits and Coats, Corsets; 
Underwear and Hosiery i 


Palo ALTO FLOWER AND SEED Shor 
5356 Emerson Street 
CUT-FT 188 FLORAL-PIECES 
SE — = ULBS 
Phone Pe Alto 11-4 
THE SEQUOIA BOOK SHOP 
Books Stationery 
Phone 1441 525 Emerson Street 


PALO ALTO MARKET 


F ancy Meats 
N University Are. 


Ladies’ 


SHRUBS, 


Phone 321 


Altomont Creamery 
262 University Ave. Phone 97 


7 „ , N — 
University Creamery 


200 University Avenue 


M. ‘BOCK, Tailor 


1408 Franklin St. 
Telephone Oakland 1607 


HUSING BROS. 
Groceries, Fruits, Delicatessen 


WUALITY AND SERVICE 
Zis 14th St. Phone Lakeside 525 and 526 
: i 


HYDE’S BOOKSTORE 
Stationery and Pictures 
Corner University Ave. and Ramona St. 


QUACKENBUSH Furniture. Co. 
ANTIQUES 


Phone 05 


af 


for your every*need will be 
| found tn our unusually large 


“STUART He f 2 
2 pees Protnn 


CHAS. P. NATHAN 
AND, SONS 


Everything to Wear 


Men, W and 
Children | 


Cor. 8th & L Mes. 


R OL LER’S 
„ HOUSEWARES : 
816 K Street. Sacramento 


Sacramento's . ca exclusive housewares store. 
Stoves, Ranges, Dinnerware. 
“Everything in. Housewares. 


PALM BROTHERS 
Coast Tire Distrisutors 
Prest-O-Lite H EADQUARTERS 
All Electrical Work Sd 


1014 12th St. 


Phone Mu. 1074 
HALE BROS., Inc. 


A Department Store for the People 


EEZTING the néeds of the home and 

member of the family with 
a: of: quality. that give satisfaction 
Ant ‘valne-giving prices. 


th and. K Sts. Sacramento 


The Fashion Center” 


72 STORES 
UNDER ONE ROOF 
Phone Main 56 
MITCHELL-SMITH CoO. 
MASTER CLEANERS 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 
Orders Receive pt Wenn 

1612. 14 K Stree 


MASON’S 
STEAM LAUNDRY 


MRS. a MASON, Proprietrees 
Phone Main 211 2080 0 Street 


J. W. McADAM 


INSURANCE 
FIRB—CASUALTY—AUTOMOBILE 
920 Sixth Street Phone Main 3712 


“PATRONIZE 
Geo. M.-Dorman & Son 


Men’s Furnishings 1007 K St. 


CORY THORNLESS BLACKBERRY 
Hardy, Prolific. Thorniess, almost Seedless, 
Large; one of the best; 8.00 doz. SAORAMENTO 
SEED CO., 1104 J Street. 
P. F. O'REILLY, Shoe Repairing 
1106 8th. St., det. K & L 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co. 


CIty COAL 
COMPANY. 
100 Brennan Street ) . 


King, ‘Knigh Waibel 
American’ Bleck, . — Anthracite |“ 
Our Standard Brands 


BRANCH YARD. 
ee Ser Seen 7 Douglas er 


E . MeLEAN CO. 
GROCERS 
1158 et St. and 60 Geary St. 


| Telephone 
Prospect One” 


Watch and Jewelry 
Repairing. 


Also 205 Geary St. “The One Rose Shoppe’ 


DE PUE 
WAREHOUSES 


C. WORTHINGTON 
Piece. -Pres. & Gen’) Mer. 


Mercheante? hen amen A 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


— * 
‘ 
2 
N 
E> 


The Basket nat 
Antique Shop 


ANTIQUES _ BOUGHT, ap 
AND EXCHANGED 
1343 SUTTER STREET 


Above Van Ness 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Popesta & BALDOCCHI 
FLORISTS 


224-226 Grant Ave. 


Telephone 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Kearny 4975 


Mrs. Charlotte Stoddard Mrs. Clara Meddox 


Sutter Zane 
LUNCHEON : TEA : DINNER 
Gift Shop 


Delicious home-cooked meals served table d’béte 
or & la carte 
358 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


EVERGOOD PAINTS 


THE TOZER CO. 


430 SUTTER ST. 2278 MISSION SI. 
v. 0 , OED 11 . 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


“Quality First” 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
MARKET 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts and Collars 


FURNITURE 
RuGs, AND DRAPERIES 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. 
Nurserymen Seedsmen 


Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


423-427 Market Street, SAN FRANCISOO 


MILLINERY 


“Nationally Known’’ 
OCCUPIES IX FLOORS 
23 Grant Ave. 
__SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


ge. Leather Goods 
arket Street 
Just above Grant Avenue 


Tel. Kearney 3641 
Excinsive Agency Hertmans Werdrobde Trunks 


E. F. 8 TACKS 
LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 


Telephone : Market 2363 or Perk 1177 
269 Eighth Street - San Francisco 


BROGDEN BECKER 
STORAGE CO: 
3 and Household 
Goods Moved, Packed 

: and eure 


Phase Franklin 203 . 467 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO ‘ 


INOR 


HABERDASHERY 
830 Market Street, San Francisco 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Correct Styles of Engraved Cards 
Monograms, Wedding, . Stationery 


MARIER. ENGRAVING CO. 
420 MARKET ST. , | THL. DOUGLAS 268 


Ray E - Montrose 
BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT — 
SS aloe ae 7 


COHL. BROTHERS 


Exclusive Hatters 
38 Powell St. Doug. 2730 
M. CLEMENTS, Tailor 
Suits Made to Order. 
Cleaning, Pressing, iring, Altering. 


Phone Franklin 5253 1080 Polk Street 


JOHN MORTON 
General Building Contractor 
818: Balboa Building 


JOSEPH’S 
Florists 
238 Grant Avenue, Sen Francisco , 
BRUSHES 
Cleansing Compounds and Fluids 


EARL D. BROWN 
Dept. 118. Crystal Palace Market 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 
N 
8 POWELL STREBT 


McKENZIE FLOOR CO. 
Hardwood Fleors Machine Sanding 


Floors Resurfaced 386 Second St. 
TEL. _ PROSPECT 


r ce 
1 YOUNG 7 


dann Fp. 
Fire, Plate “Glace Aut "pie K 
919 Kohl Boliding. . — — 


PRINTING AND 
BOOK BINDING 
761A Market St., opp. Grant Ave. 


421-427 Bryant Street | 


Phone Kearny 5064 


Ges. * Croal 
MERCHANT TAILOR io 
090 Chronicle Bidg: Douglas 1466 
JOSEPH LEVY, General Insurance 


Automobile,. Fire. rute Glass; 2 etc. 


1006 Claus Bpreckles idr. Tel. Doug. 3854 


f 


f 


"RICHARD. LEE, "UPHOLSTERER 
Upholstered Furniture and Draperies made to order 
1507 Ocean Ave. Randolph 2880 


WILLIAM THE TAILOR 


Cleaning _ Pressi ng 
1648 Ocean Ave. Randolph 4557. 


THE 53 SWEET SHOP 
AND TEA ROOM 
1700 Ocean Ave. Randolpb 4310 


or San Jose 5 
Cuas. C. NAVLET Co. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


HOMER F. LEMMON 
35 E. William Ste. San Jose, Cal. 


_ GROCERIES 
HARDWARE 
CROCKERY 
IMPLEMENTS 
ETC. 


151 W. Santa Clara 
Street, 
SAN JOSE, CAL, 


Nurserymen | Seedsmen 


2 Santa Cruz 


Florists 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


20-22 E. San Fernando Street, San Jane 


& Co. 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
DRESSES—SUITS—COATS—WRAPS 
SKIRTS—WAISTS—SWEATERS 


We erectelize in large sizes. 


se 


_ EDWARD GROSS, Mgr. 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General Banking 


SAN J0sEr's BIG DEPARTMENT STORE 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Fine Stationery 


Fountain Pens 


Melvia,F Roberts & Horwarth 


nd Office Stationery 
pet — Files, Safes, Printing 


164 BOUTH FIRST ST. 


Ice Cream and Candies 
96 80. 2nd St., San Jose, Cal. Phone 8. J. 4761 


es-Blectric Lighting Fixtures 
we SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supplies 
(Wire kor us and we will wire for you) 
Pho San 


ne ose 
19 South Second Street, San Jose, Cal. 
CANDIES—ICE CREAM—LUNCHEON 


_ Wilson's 


81 S. FIRST ST. 
For Your Next Meal Serve 


Chatterton Napkin Rolls 
Are 1 — 
SAN % CHA ie CHA N ‘BAKERY 


SAN JOSE 


1225 * San Antonio 


APPLETON & CQ. 


Women's Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists 
COR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO STS. 


H. R. BARDWELL 


_ JEWELER AND WATCHMAKER 
Repairing of all kinds. 


Complete — oft Watches, Diamonds and 
ewelry moderatel y priced. 


an 8. Ist St., San Seda, Calif. 
Tel. San Jose 8757 
88-92 E. Banta Clara 


St., Fellows 
Bldg., San Jose, Cal. 


8 Linoleim, Upholstery, Window Shades, 
toven, Us iture, —— Carpets, Rugs. 


F. W. GROSS & SON 
DR GOODS 


makes 


f 347 EK. Weber Ave. 


Real Estate Exchange 
MARY JANE HANLY 
Santa Cruz, California 


Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 


LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


INDEPENDENT MARKET 


Fancy Meats, Fish and Poultry 
The Wise Housekeeper's Choice 


FRAZIER LEWIS 

VICTORIA CHOCOLATES 
Santa Cruz famous for candy. His Ice 
Cream is unique in that it contains no ‘‘filler.’* 


Stockton 


FRANK ]. NK J. FIOLA 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
Complete stock of Foreign and 


Domestic Woolens 
206-7 Elks Bldg. 


R. A Presher’s 
STAR TOWEL CO. 


Phone 1310 210% S. California St. 
Phone 247 WALTER CHAMPREUX 


THE VALLEY FLORAL CO. 
“THE STOCKTON FLORISTS” 
100 N. Sutter St. 


YOLLAND & COMPANY 
Coal—_ICE—Wood 


204 N. El Dorado St. 


PARK HACKETT 


Auto Repairing 
Phone 1493 127-129 E. Channel st. 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS 


802 E. n Avenpe . A. CAL. 


Te elepbone 


Phone 1599 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs 
~SPOFFORD’ § STUDIO 


Commercial and Portrait shes had 
Kodak F ‘inishing 


Attractive Assortment of Views of the 
Pikes Peak Region 


Phone Main 319-J 
LAU NDRY — 
DR 


2409 W. Colorado Ave. 


The City’s Complete Art. gee Gt See 


THE ART & CAMERA OF 


Visit Our Picture Gallery 111 
Van Briggle Pottery Colorado Views: 


— 


ss Denver 5 
SHOE REPAIRING 


Eastern Shoe Repair Factory 
“YELLOW FRONT” 
M. J. LAWLOR, Proprietor 


Work called for and delivered without 
extra charge. 


1535 CR AMEA STREET 


e 


PHONE 790 


San Jose, California 
GEO. W. RYDER & SON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
Quality and Correct Prices 


15 E. Santa Clara Street 


Golden West 
Cleaners , 60 


25 S. Third St. Cleaning and Dyeing 


389 South Broadway 


88 


BROADWAY LAUNDRY 


We return all but the dirt” 
‘Phone South 166 


WILLIAM M. MARRS, Realtor 


210 Kittredge ‘Denver, Col. 
nd ek NTAIN ‘HOMESI1 


“S100 FIRST MORTGAGE. 
NOTES FOR SALE 


W. C. LEAN—TJeweler 


Diamonds and Jewelry 
GIFTS THAT LAST 
Cor. First and San Fernando Sts., 


BLOOM’S 
FINE FOOTWEAR 
135 8. FIRST ST. 


MOELLERING & GOODWIN 


Real Estate—Loans—lInsurance 
64 E. Santa Clara St. SAN JOSE, 


In San Jose It’s 
HEROLD’S FOR SHOES 


18-26 E. Sante Clara Street Repairing 


STULL & SONNIKSEN 


WEARING Sr eg GOODS 


146-148 South Firat San Jose, California 
PHONE Prt UN Jose 525 


SAN-I-STONE 
Prainboards, Shower Walls and Floors 
E. d. LOSS ER 
115 Hollywood Phone San Jose 4196-J 
Phone 1130 
EXPERT CLEANERS 


AND DYERS 
652 South First Street San Jose, Cal, 


OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


ALL WORK GARANT 
44 East San Fernando St, Phone San Jose 2601-3 


San Jose, Cal. 


1 


CAL. 


GIGANTIC CLEANERS & 


HOFF-SCHROEDER 
. A Large DENVER Cafeteria 


One of the Most Popular in the West 


1545 WELTON STREET TEL. MAIN 7407 
THE WEPF PRINTING CO. 
QUALITY PRINTING 
1731 Champa St., Denver. 


Maio 3543, 


DYERS 
700 E. Colfax Ave. Phones York 499 4 5504 


Our Cleaning Is Unsurpassed 


THE WINDSOR FARM DAIRY 


“HONEST MILK FROM CLEAN COWS” 
1855 Blake St. DENVER, COLO. 


A. L. DIGBY: 


TAILORING ron MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


1517 Rieger Street - 
Office, Champa 4755 ~ Heme, Main 4630 


ADA J. McLANE Crise A. MatDONALD 
McLANE & MacDONALD 


BABY SHOP 
206 Sixteenth St. 2 Champe 6972 


CITY N OVELTY WORKS 


GEORGE ANDERSEN, Pr. 
1027 18th Street ___Phone Main 1963 


The Rocky Mountain F uel Co, 


ALL — 
5080 15 nd Service 
Phone Main 1010 — bt. DENVER 


f 


3 ES AND CITIES } 
WASHINGTON 


7 U 


Two Pants Suits for Men 
The Extra Pair Double the Wear 


325 330 $35 


Men's and Boys’ Furnishings 
and Hats 


—— 


TAILORED READY CO. 


401 PIKE STREET 


GENERAL PRINTING a 
WILLARD E. TAYLOR. 


Commercial & Job Printing 
605 Pacific Bldg. Seattle 
Main 1856 
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_WASHI N G TON 


aed 8 ere, 
We ruarantee to Hand Iron Men's Shirts 


COLORADO 
Pueblo 
BROWN N HYDE SHOE CO. 
Puebio, Cole 


* — 


Continued) woe iin ON ee. 


SIGNEROSE 


BA were 


N 0 M. ROGERS | 
N bau, ART SHOP 
Pictures—F raming—Markers 
904 N. Holly. St, _ _BBLLINGHAM, WASE. 


— 218 Bast Holly 


MEN'S e LAUNDRY 


* Oieaning, Dring: y breaaing. Carpe 
CHARACT ER AND QUALITY 


pelea tt tii street ; : 
— — Ready-to-Wear for Women, 
| SWETLAND’S Children and Men 
Confectionery and Restaurant 
Announce Their New Location : 
844 MORRISON, near BROADWAY 


1 
— 


Tour Jewelers for 112 Tears. 


THE BOOT ERNIE INC. 


SHOES AND HOSIERY 
410 -N. Main St. Puebio, Cole. 


FRED O. CLASBY 
Heald cylinder grinding. Landis crank shaft 
cy 


inding, 
15 AU Feral 
220-230 W. 4tb St., , Cole. Pose 4381. 


EVERYTHING FOR MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
r Prices 


BERNHEIM 
210-212 N. Main 


Fine Flowers for All Occasions 
Artistically Arranged — 


O. C. PRITCHARD 


FRIVATE INVESTIGATOR 
LICBNSED AND BONDED 


Bervice in Matters 
orthwestern ok Building 


Main 8664— ain 2784 
Philadelphia Van Matre-Howard 


— Battery Company 


We recharge and repair 
Batteries 


Sate READY-TO-WEAR TTLE 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
H. M. THIEL 
Hard wa J and Heating 


and 
Electrical a Auto en 
Certain-teed ar Tires 


Tele . 1200 Barris. Avenue 
BOB WHITE TIRE SHOP 
Cor. Railroad Ave. and Magnolia 


Exclusive Tires and Rims 
TIRES TON. 


„ 
. 
Phone 629 


204 West Holly Bellingham, Wash. 


GEO. E. LUDWIG 
WATCH EXPERT 
Watches and Fine Jewelty 

1250 Elk Street 
RANDELLS 
MILLINERY AND: ACCESSORIES 

for Child, Miss and Matron 
1816 22 STREET 


Specia 
1 


Children 


TWO STORES 


F U RNA ¢ ES 
Installed, Repaired and Cleaned 


CORNICES, SK TTA AND ba tes ATI 
.. TAR AND GRAVEL ROOFI * = 


FINLAY. K. ROBB, Inc. 


| 90 Lenora St. Main 3704 


TERMINAL GARAGE 
Twenty-Four Hour Service 


GAS, OIL AND ACCESSORIES 


Cars Stored, Washed and 
6 Polished 


* 


; “And Madison 


a ne 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Spokane’s Family Hotel 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT 
Main 3863 First Ave. at Jefferson St. 


DRY CLEANING — 


FOR EXPERT WORKMANSHIP 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


CALL MAIN 909 
CRESCENT CLEANERS, INC, 


So. 308 Walnut St. Spokane, Wash, 


Pueblo, Colo. 


MONTANA 
Billing 


all makes of batteries 
48 North Broadway 


N — be 
Silk Underwear and Umbrellas 
346 WASHINGTO Morgan Bidg. 


Gelbes 


(We Tour Hosier?) 
Women’s e e for Spring 


Accessories of bed ngage aaa ala 
. 0 5 


EL KNIGHT & CO. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS : Everett 


n Pa THE MILLER JE E WEIN Co. 
Radio Equipment A. . . 4 . A. nin 


“Knight Makes Dey—The Blectric Way DIAMONDS—W WELBY 
— ö — OTHE WATCH HOUSE” 


The B est in Footwear eee HARDWARE eee 


ax , 5 SHORS Exclusive Selling Agents 


mond Edge Tools and Cutlery © 
The Sherwin-Williams Co.’s Paints and Varnishes 
308 Washington, 270 Morrison and 
360 Morrison Streets 


B. D. Morton H. W. Brace 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


BROADWAY GROCERY CO,, Inc. 
Gnocentas, FLOUR _AND FEED 
_Phone 
tilever 
Smoe we 


____8202 Broad Main 352 
853 Alder Street Medical Bldg. 


will ike a ee ‘en: 
~ JOURNAL BUILDING 
BARBER SHOP 


velopes to match 
& KING 
Journal Building, Po Portiand, Oregon 


-YEGEN BROS., INC. 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


SHOPS FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE 


FAMILY 
520 Riverside, Spokane 
Our “On Selection”. service will enable 
you to supply your Sheet Music and 
Small Instrument Needs with assured 
satisfaction> 


de PARK STREET 

1% Biecks North of Majestic Theatre 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN 

DuNNING SysTEM OF IMPROVED 
Music Stupy 


yp meas AND ADULT CLASSES 
e Studios: For Appointments 
61 N. 18585 St., cor. Davis Phone Broadway 3026 


Bibles, Bible Dictionaries 
Concordances 


HYLANDS OLD BOOK STORE 


All kinds of books 
014 and Rare, New and Second Hand 
204 4th Street. Between Taylor and Salmon 


Dellehoppe 92 


“Fashionable Quality at Captivating Prices“ 
347 Morrisons, Near Broadway 


SEALY-DRESSER CO. 
GROCERS 
Established 1878 
3rd and Alder Phone Broadway 6201 


WRIGHT AUTO SERVICE 


112 N. 16th St., cor. Glisan 
Phone Broadway 1456 


High Class Automobile Repairing 
Careful and Courteous Be 


Phone Main 2057 
383 Alder Street 
Err 
PATTERNS 


- 26c the number | 
near Broadway 


WE INVITE an Spokave readers of 
The Christian Science Monitor to come 
to our store to bear Paderewski play 


on the Duo Art Reproducing Piano. 
Sherman Clay & Co. 


808 SPRAGUE AVENUE 


— 


Railroad Ave. Main 0934 
At Jackson St. Seattle 


. r ä 
a 


210 JAMES STREET 


“A Goop Prack ro Buy 
Orrice FURNITURE” 


W. F. LARNE 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


Expert Watch Repairing 
Jewelry Made to Order 
419 PIKE ST. SEATTLE 


WOOD'S CAFE 
SERVICE BEGINS WITH 
Good Food and Good Cooking 
IT ENDS WITH 
“Wholesome Homelike Meals 


Central Bldg. 
818-820 Third Avenue 


Hal, es be 


Where Corsetry Is An. Art“ 
Corsets, Brassieres, Hosiery, 
Silk Underwear and Umbrellas 


ce uss BROOND AVE. 
Main 2717: SEATTLE Near. Union 


| Central Stenogra mie. Service 


1 
Multigraph Dept. Office Supplies 
Translation of 


Stenographic Dept. 
Foreign Languages 


LETTERS 


List Handling Temporary or 
Addressing Permanent Help 


Telephone Main 4088 
Building 


Reuitt's 


DIAMONDS 


Original and Exclusive Designing 
Jewelry made to order and repaired. 
2212 White Bidg.. 


O. O. NELSON 


JEWELER 
8 N. Bway, a7, Billings. Mont. 


Butte 


Ween Fuel Company 
CH46. A. BAUSWIRTH, Mgr. 


Coal and Wood 


Main Office and Tard, Phone 938 
Granite Street Office, Phone 1934 
E. Park Office, Phone 1233 
S. Montana Office, Phone 1390 


STEPHENSON LBR. CO. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
COAL AND WOOD 


PHONE 682 
90-100 E. FRONT STREET 


BOLEVER & BROWN, 
REALTORS 
City Property 
Money to Loan 


FIRE INSURANCE—AUTO INSURANCE 
41 W. Park St., Butte, Mont. 


ORTON BROS. 
BUTTE, MONT. 


Highest class Pianos, Victor Talking Machines 
and Records 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 


„Once tried, always wanted. 25 


WueEat Tors CANDIED 


Product No. 4 
Made from finest Blue-Stem Wheat delicately 
covered by molasses, 
An ideal confection for children. 


WHEAT TOTS COMPANY 


1514 N. Monroe St. Max 2371 


THE SILK HOUSE 
Howard and First 
An exclusive silk store in Spokane 
FOR SILKS AND SERVICE 
Select Your 


SPRING HAT 


Aer 


SAAD BROTHERS 
ARE GOOD SHOE REPAIRERS 
Workmanship, Material and Service 
702 Main Ave. N. 7 Lincoln St. 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
Printed or Engraved 
UNION, PRINTING CO. 


414 First” Avenue Spokane, Wash. 
Main 2380 


If It’s ELECTRIC See 
DUNCAN 


Wiring Supplies Radio 


= 


al 


“Good Things to Est” 
THE SPOKANE 
TABLE SUPPLY CO, 


Groceries, Meats, Bakery Goods 
Delicatessen, Fryjts and Vegetables 
Fine ‘Candies 


812 Riverside Ave. Main 4304 
PAPERS FROM YOUR HOME TOWN 
CASINO NEWS STAND 
Next to Casino Theatre 
‘We sell The Christian Science Monitor” — 


LUTHER’S BARBER SHOP 


. BL A OK 

2080 Colby, Brerett, Wash. 

A. P. BASSETT PLUMBING & 
HEATING CG. 

2811 Wetmore Phone Main 613-R 


PRESS A BUTTON SHOP 
Lighting Fixtures, enen Supplies 
2805 _Colby Main 158 
“QUALITY “LUGGAGE BUILT TO LAST” 
CITY ‘TRUNK: STORE 


BANGS 
Everett, Wash. 


Sprague Avenue 


Tacoma 


“ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
RHODES” 


Full and Complete Stocks of Dependable 
Apparel and All Requirements 
of the Home 


Rhodes Brothers: 
Broadway Eleventh Market 
TACOMA 
WASHINGTON ‘TOOL AND 
HARDWARE COMPANY 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, TOOLS, 
GENERAL HARDWARE 
and 


Spalding Athletic Supplies 
928 Pacific Avenue Tacoms, Wash, 


McDONALD SHOE CO. 
High Grade Footwear 


All standard makes such as Henan, 

Florsheim, Bostonian, Dorothy Dodd, 

Uts 4 Dunn. ete., for men, women 
‘od children. 


TWO STORES f NA t5 
H. L. JENSEN REALTY CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
Rentals, Insurance and Loans. Notary Public. 
2803 Sixth Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 
Main 4225 . 


“OHOP BOB” 


Southern ae din ne 
m — Beautiful — in oo 
pet og ~ tonville Main 6R22 


: TACOMA STEAM LAUNDRY 


DeLure All. Finished Laundry Service 
Tel. Main 74 
THE LITTLE REPAIR SHOP 
Electrical Appliances, Bicycles and Accessories. 


Key Fitti 
Phone Main 67860 2 D Division Are, 


CARTER CLEANERS 


Ranches 


SEATTLE 


SHARY 
2801 Colby Avenue 


Foreign and Domestic 
Silks 


MACDONALD 


SILK SHOP 


The Best in Silks 
350 Morrison St., 
We specialize on our Pastries 
PANAMA RESTAURANT 


109 Broadway Portland,. Ore. 
A smile of satisfaction when you leave. 


GEORGE WILBER REED 
TENOR 


Accredited Vocal Teacher 
(High School Credits given) 
414 Tilford Bldg. Res. Phone Main 8168 


WALEK-OvER BOOT SHop 


342 washington 125 Broadway 
Morgan Building 


PORTLAND, .OREGON 


THE LV Y. PRESS M. R. MANN 


FINE PRINTING 


Dry. Goods, Ready-to-Wear, Clothing, 
— and. Shoes 


_.- Great Falls 
Conrad Banking Co. 


General Commercial Banking 


SAFETY DEPOSIT 
BOXES FOR RENT 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Capital $250,000.00 


THE GERALD CAFE 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


WM. GRILLS, Proprietor 


217 Central Avenue, Great Falls, Mont. 


Great Falls Electric Supply Co. 


5 Third Street North, Liberty Bldg. 
Phone 6116 


GLENDALE APARTMENTS © 


Newly Decorated. 
Phone 9617 


And all makes of revollt typewriters. 
Sold on convenient terms. 


E. W. HALL CO. 


Elliott 5447 921 2nd Are. 


2 


DRY DDS 
Women’s and Children’s Ready-to-Wear 
406-474 State Street 


— ~ th i au: ARE POA 


Phone Elliott 5268 


JACOBS-FISHER co. 


410 Collins 
Building - 


J. L. BUSICK & SONS 


Chain Store Groceries geattle 


401 Central 


Early Spring Models 
GASKILL HAT STUDIO 


Moderate Prices 
Suite 803 Eiler Building 
Sprague and Post 


“Say it with flowers” 


HOYT BROS. & CO. 
FLORISTS 
N. 11 Post Street Tel. Main 476 
THE MODEL BOOT SHOP 
The Best in Footwear for Men; Women 
and Children 
609 Riverside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


F. H. FLANDERS & CO. 


Men's and Boys’ 
Clothing, Shoes and Furnishings 
708 Main Avenue SPOKANE, WASH. 


Wilson’s Waffles Are Different 


Also our Sunday chicken dinners and short orders. 
OPEN ALL NIGHT. 


Orte at Salem, Ore. 


CHAMBERS & CHAMBERS 


Home Outfitters 
467 Court Street 
THE PIED PIPER 
TEA ROOM AND CATERING 


Lady Baltimore cakes a specialty 
346 N. Capitol Street Phone 1482 


8 Printing f sEArTLD . 
THE WILCOX CO. 


Established 1889 


MEN’S FINE APPAREL 
Caters to Men Who Appreciate 


SERVICE—QUALITY—COURTESY'| 


Fine merchandise moderately priced. 
715 First Avenue ' 


BARBER SERVICE 


Attractive to the Man Who Cares 


BRUSHES STERILIZED ANEW 
FOR BEVERY PATRON 


FRED BRUBAKER 


NEW WASHINGTON HOTEL ° 
1526 8rd Ave. Phone Ell. 4857 


423 Union St., second floor. 


Eliott 4449. 


BUCHMAN 


HARDWARE & PAINT CO. 
Auto Accessories and Oils, Sporting 
. Goods, Plumbing, Electrical 
Supplies, Glass 
408-410 Cedar Bt. Phone Eliot 0485. 


Completely Furnished. 


816% Central Ave. 
Missoula 


Missoula Mercantile 
Company 
“Everybody's Store for Everything 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
MISSOULA ELBOTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


— for Electrical 


MAZDA LAMPS RADIO 
Phone 1040 Down by the Bridge 


-— 


Seattle 


miles 


“PAINE & HURST | 


Where the Women Trade 
‘THERE MUST BE A REASON 


Sent Lake City 


"GROCER PRINTING CO. 


Printing—Ruling—Binding 
212 West Temple 


— 


1 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


Newly renovated, furnished apartments: 
piety heat and hot water; walking distance: 
right, cheery rooms. 


THE COLEBOURNE 


414 Yale Ave. North 


i 


‘The Souse of Individual Service 
382 Stark Street „ Ore. Pittock Block 
* Phones * 
Cc 
Ala 35c 
: 104 Fourth Street 
Between Washington and Stark 
The Best in Wood arid Coal 
C. V. MORRIS, Prop. 
2nd and Market Phone East 23315 


— PRESSED 
STANDARD WOOD CO. 
LEONID FINK 


E. 


202 N. Monroe St. 


THE DOUGHNUT SHOP 


FRESH DAILY 
reakfast and Lusch 
MESDAMES LOCKWOOD 4 


RICHARD H. SMITH 
Lawyer 


THE HAT SHOP 
FOR MILLINERY 
Florence Hotel B. 

Mrs. Katherine Mitchell . 


Served 
LEWIS. Props. 


~~ | Piiedner Bldg. 


Russian Artist 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY 
Washington, vear 10th 


CORNELIUS CAFETERIA 
ip Cornelius Hotel Bldg 
Foods that taste gn 
at Moderate Prices. 
Park between Washington ang Alder 


* 


OSCAR CRUTCHFIELD 


Real Estate, 
Loans, Insurance 


OREGON 
Coquille 


Fa armers eal Merchants Bank 
- COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS 

COQUILLE OREGON. 


— —— 


a 
THE JUST IN STORE 


YT. W. JUSTEN, Proprietor 


Portland 


ENGRAVING R F. PRESCOTT | 


337 Northwestern 
Bank Bldg. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


of 
STATIONERY 
* 4 
JEWELRY 


Florists 
408 Morrison St., eee ORE. 
PRINTING Yamhill at Tenth 


We 8 reclate This Opportunity of 5 
reellent Service to Monitor Readers. 


“WH ITE DELICATESSEN 


Home Baking—Steam Table—Groceries 
201 Yenth St., Near Jefferson 


Ro 


Quality 


WINK’S HARDWARE 
14th and Washington 


Service 


WASH INGTON 
Aberdeen 


PP BPA LP LPLP PILL PL 


INc. 


— PLL 


|CautHorN & CAUTHORN, 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE, 
LOANS AND BONDS 
ORR’S GROCERY 
House of Quality 
Best of Everything for the Table 


Norman Brothers 


Tailors 
Northwestern Bank Bildg.. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Visit, C Our Gall 


KELLAR THE ART MAN 


SLUTS. Arete 


ery of Paintings 
WASHINGTON STREET 


m. and. h. h. sichel 
vr es to 


WILLIAMSEN & BLIED | 


Painting and Decorating | 
98 llth St. Near Stark 


Lubliner, Florist 


1 


BUTTON. 4 


STAR 1 NING 


Ma in 9880 


Slipever Dresses. 


(Seas Salmon) 


HAMILTON JOHNSTONE 


Northwest Co. 
Phone Broadwey 8410 


BB age gs plone get 


White, 6c 
Head Skirt Skits Se — to wear. 
PLAITING SHOP, 500 Royal Bldg. 


, Dra 6, 


‘Lamp Shades, Pillows 
Ladies’ Garments our Specialty 


4th Bt. -- 


Gloss Steam Laundry Co., Inc. 
Foot of G Street Tel. 375 
GEORGE J. WOLFF 


FINE LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND 
DRY GOODS. 


Bellingham 


PAD PPA PAF 


Elizabeth's 


WOMEN 
LEOPOLD HOTE 


THE HOME STORE 
A. LAWSON 
1308-1814 Bay Street 


Ms FURNISHI INGS 


FOR ‘prt 


| THE STORE FOR MEN 
HOLLY aT ELK BELLINGHAM 


THE MELODY SHOP 


GUY s. BROWN & sv. , INC. 


| Phonographs, Records, Sheet Music 


207 W. Holly St., Bellingham. Wash. 


H. J. CROCKETT 
GROCERIES 


Free delivery to all parts of City 
Phone 644 07 Irving Street 


¢ 


AND WOMEN’S 


ilks ilk underwear 
atins ilk hosiery 


HELLIER-COLLENS, A. V. C. M. 


(Royal Academy Music, England) 


VIOLIN LESSONS 


Beginners and Advanced 
509 Montelius Bldg. : 


Seattle 


ALT MAKES GOOD CLOTHES. 


209 University Street, Main 5654, Seattle 


TAILOR TG MEN 
BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


92 0. 
4533 University Way. Kenwood 89. SBHATTLZ 


ITSGOOD SUPPLY CO- 


Main 783 506 Hogue Building 
Mimeographing _ Multigraphing | 


TAILOR 
T. J. ONE 


PANTAGES BLDG. SEATTLE 


Mary Bock Misses Shop 


Correct and exclusively designed Frocks 
‘fer the uMss from 4 to 24 years; Fe 


516 UNION Br. 


E. G. EVERETT 
“TAILOR 
Suite 221, Leary Bldg. — — - SEATTLE 


WHITCOMB LUMBER CO. 
ee: Wholesale 5 
Fir and Cedar Lamber and Shingles 
WHITE BUILDING 3 SEATTLE 
PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, Inc. 
Cleaning and Dyei 


Carpets and Oriental gs 
1419 4th Ave. ain 7680 


ACME LAUNDRY 


Yes, all ee 8 fine hand work 
om Ourtaips, etc. 
1101 Kast Spring Street, SEATTLE, Ast 2299 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


| Catalogs 


WINONA, 


Can sell the goo wearing apparel 
Fou are not Ling. She sells on 
commission, the best only. 


318 Union St. Main 5724 


Be Glad 
there’s 
one near 
your home 


Clean 
Sanitary 
Grocery 
Stores 


(Fire 2 57 770 


S 


GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES GOOD GOODS 
Fourteenth and 8 . ores SEATTLE 
78 


The Girls Club No. 1, 


Is for the bene@t of young business Is desirin 
home atmosphere at rate — * with 
their — good board; place to receive 

＋ 4 or — 


* 


frien 
1115 Cherry ‘Phone El. 1487 


PIANO AND VOICE 


Special rates and attention to beginners. 


FANNIE HUNTINGTON 
Studio, Main 1907 Res., Main 1212 


Cleaning and Presse 
and Alterat: « 


Tatlori 
Phone Main 9 134 St. Heleng 


DIAMOND T FUEL Co. 
Quality and Service 
Phones: Main 4293, Main 5257 


1301 Commerce Street 


ZIMMERMAN’S BARBER SHOP 


First class in every respect 
TACOM & 


105 So. 10th Street 


CALLSON & AHNQUIST, Tailors 


Better Clothes for Men 
TACOMA 


AT 


Walla Walla 


A. M. JENSEN ea 
THE MODERN DAYLIGHT 2 882 
The best goods for the price, 


no matter what the price 


Malcolm McLean Grocery Grocery Compan 
are, neee to Dat“ 2 


FANCY 1 
PROVISIONS. FRUIT AND 


Ladies’ 


GARDNER: & CO., Inc. 
The Quality Store 
Ready-to-Wear 1 1 Desde, 


Have your corsets specially designed for you. 


SPENCER CORSETS 
MRS. F. A. DAVIS 


4050 Arcade SEATTLE 
Phone Eliot 1938 Hours: 9.3 2 
Fixx Forocrars 


James & Merrihew 


MERCHANTS PRINTING Co. 


. ADOLPH CAHEN, Prop. 
We want your business” 


72 Columbia Street MAin 0677 SEATTLE 


Booklets 
ACME-PRESS 


819 Thira SEATTLE Main 1997 
* 


Main 1614 Eitel Bidg.. Second at Pike A 


YOUNG oy LESTER 
Fiorists 


__ Yakima 


_w" 


— 


Fi irst N ational Bank 
W. L. Srewrwec, President 
Yakima, Wash. 


Piane 


Repairing 


WAFFLE LUNCH NO. 1 
THE RENTAL LIBRARY 
Allowing you to read the latest Sction by 

paying a small rental fee. 

YE MERRIE CHATTER BOOKSHOPPE 
830 First Ave. Davenport Hotel 
G. T. SWENSON 
Specializes on Watch Repairing 
404 SPRAGUE AVENUE 

MADAME MAJ ER 
pate. se 
FD FEE 
FING, BRAI 
FORD CARS AND TRACTORS 
©. A. SAFFLE, SALESMAN 
Phone Max. 805 or Max. 2929 
“ALWAYS YOUR MONEY’S WORTH” 
Wotrr’s Furniture Store. 
Corner Sprague. and Washington 
VON K. WAGNER 
Goodyear Tires 
822 Second Avenue 
WATT BROS. GARAGE 
All Work Guaranteed 
Indiana near Division Max. 2663 
ATWOOD TRANSFER AND FUEL 
S. 107 Stevens St. M. 5452 
House. Glen. 2765 
MIES 
Maker of Fine Garments for Men 
zor Sherwood Rd. Tel. M. 2267 
1 
house bold mer- 
— —— 
DANIEL B. KRUGER 
TUNING 
Phone Max, 4400 
MARTZ HAT STUDIO 
will solve your millinery problems; 8 hours’ 
ius true tion Soe. N1T12 Monroe. Max. 84. 


418 W. Yekima A 


THe Cuas. H. Barnes SHor 


LESLIE M. ROSE 
JEWELER 
543 


Mavonic Temple, Wash, 


1 


~ 


R. I. S and the 


Gifts of Art 


That Wait Behind Closed Doors 


New York, Feb. 10. 


HAVE just been reading one of the 

most delightful books that I have 

run across in a long while, “I 
Can Remember Robert Louis Steven- 
son,“ a collection of reminiscences by 
those who knew Stevenson, some inti- 
mately, some briefly, in the successive 
periods of his career from his boy- 
hood in Edinburgh to his Samoan 
days. It is an unusual book, a bio- 
graphical mosaic,” to use the descrip- 
tion of the editor, Rosaline Masson, 
something like a cinematograph, flash- 
ing rapidly upon a screen a series of 
surprisingly fresh and living glimpses 
of the slender, gallant and beloved 
R. L. S. N 8 

There is R. L. S. of the nursery, 
boasting a no more euphonious title 
than “Smout,” and already intensely 
interested in games which permitted 
acting and “dressing up”; there is 
R. L. S., the young imp, running 
through the flower beds and then en- 
larging the footprints so that an older 
cousin might receive the blame; there 
is R. L. S. on the North Berwick 
sands, building desert island flres and 
already dreaming dreams which were 
to carry him on the wings of the 
morning to high, enchanted places, or 
hugging to his breast the little bull's- 
eye lantern whose hidden flame fed 
his heart with thoughts which only 
his manhood understood. On the 
loud stairs of honor’,” writes his play- 
mate, “he looked back to the joys of 
childhood and youth, and found in the 
glamour that his own mind has cast 
over simple, every-day events more 
music than came from the clamour 
of praise, the loud blast of fame.” 

Then there is the older R. L. S. 
striding through the streets of London 
in black shirt, red flowing tie, black 
velveteen jacket, and a pirate’s cape 
about his shoulders; R. L. S. the ex- 
celling in amateur Greek drama and 
then suddenly drawing up the curtain 
before an astonished audience to e& 
pose the members of the company in 
undignified attitude of acrobatic ex- 
ultations and finally R. L. S. in the 
South Seas, winning the loyalty and 
deep affection of the natives, playing 
so earnestly, and withal so badly, 
upon his little flageolet, poring for 
hours over the scores of Grieg, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, and trying so patheti- 
cally to elucidate them with his 
“trumpery pipe” in a love for music 
which was never fulfilled; R. L. 8. 
looking up from his reading of Don 
Quixote to remark poignantly to his 
son-in-law, That's just what I am, 
Lloyd, just another Don Quixote;” 
and then the beautiful picture of him 
at family devotions in the early morn- 
ing hours, with the hushed house 
hold gathered before him, the Bible on 
the table, and Lloyd following his 
reading in a copy of the Samoan Bible 
for the benefit of the long rows of 
squatting, half-naked natives that 
made up the “Sa Tusitala,” the clan of 
Stevenson, at Vailima. ; 

+> +> > 

In ͤ all this there is rich treasure 


trove for the lover of Stevenson— 
and who is not?—but whet caught 
my attention more than the freshness 


of the material was the uniform ex- 
cellence of literary style and charm 
of thought which persists throughout 
the book. Now these reminiscences 
have been contributed in the form of 
letters from over a hundred differ- 
ent people who knew Stevenson. Some 
of them, in fact a number of them, are 


writers. There is Barrie, for example, 


and Hardy and Lloyd Osbourne and 
William Archer. But the others ap- 
parently occupy other stations in life 
and certainly we may be quite sure 
that of the hundred there were those 
to whom the pen came not as the 


most facile tool, Yet the same charm 


is on every page. , 

Now there can be only one answer 
to that. They knew Robert Louis 
Stevenson and, in the knowing, their 
minds received an impetus of expres- 
sion, such a lift and lilt of gayety 
and color and gentle affection that 
even in memory their hands received 
renewed powers, as light reflecting 
light, as fire kindled by fire 

It is this power of touching into 
life in others something of wit and 
vision that is described in one of the 
pages of the book and it is worth re- 
peating. It is Osbourne who writes: 
“Into this firmament Stevenson from 
time to time would flash, erratic, lumi- 
nous, arresting—a comet with no 
calculable orbit or - recognizable 
period—liable to disappear for 
months, but in my eyes, at least, a 
distinctly heavenly body. I was five 
years his junior and between 22 and 27 
there is a great gulf. My admiration 
for the man of letters was strong and 
ardent: but stronger than that was the 
attraction of his personality. There 
was a quality about his talk, his ges- 
tures; his smile, that was not only 
winning -but extraordinarily stimulat- 
ing and infectious. With other men— 
or women—you might be a-prig or a 
pedant; with Stevenson you caught 
something of his careless gayety. You 
were lightened, as a diver who has 
rid himself of his leaden boots. You 
might even then fail to come to the 
surface, and be only standing on your 
head, but at least you could kick out. 
You found yourself saying things that 
sounded almost good—things that 
made. people laugh, apparently in good 
faith. It was very surprising, es- 
pecially when one was young and not 
a little bashful.” 

Another writer has put it more sim- 
ply: “There was a gift of light in 
him,” he says. 

+ + > 

Now it so happened that on the 
day I read this book I saw an exhibi- 
tion of water colors by a young art- 
ist, a personal friend, who has not 4 
few of the qualities of Stevenson. He 
has the same gay and gentle love 
for life and the same sweetness of 
mind. Looking at his paintings I 
could easily see them as little essays 
on wandering roads and winding 
rivers, such as R. L. S. expressed in 
terms of pen and ink, and in a com- 
mon tongue. 

Now this man, too, has his circle 
of admiring friends, has, as he talks, 
the same power, in lesser degree, to 
enkindle clarity of thought and light- 
ness of heart in others. But alas, no 
worldwide public may ever be his as 
is given the writer. Where thousands 
will read a book but one can read a 
picture. -His gift of light will not 
shine far. 

Shall we regret, then, that he has 
chosen the brush and canvas. It is 
useless. He could not have done other- 
wise; such was his given way. As 
it will be the way of many ‘others to 
come. Let us regret, rather, that 
all men have not learned the 
tongue in. which he speaks. We need 
in this world ever such gift of sweet- 
ness and light. And Art holds, be- 
hind closed doors, so many. 

G. S. L. 


Old Water Color 
Exempliſied in a 


By DERMOD O’BRIEN, P. R. H. A. 

2 | Dublin 
Special Correspondence 

N DUBLIN, at: Mills’ Hall, was 
| opened on Dec. 28 a small exhibi- 

tion of water-color drawings and 
etchings, which had been arranged 
by a committee of five. In view of 
the fact that no larger halls or gal- 
leries are available at present in Dub- 
lin, and that risks in transit are so 
great, the exhibition is necessarily a 
small one and not so complete as the 
originator, the Earl of. Mayo, would 
have wished; but even so the exhibi- 
tion is an important one as showing 
the development in the use of water 
colors and in the-etcher’s craft. 

Thus we have three large water- 
color drawings by James Malton, two 
of “St. Patrick’s Cathedral,” and one 
of the “Four Courts,” each full of in- 
terest topographically, the architec- 
tural details well drawn, the compo- 
sition well knit, and the figures that 
are introduced skillfully placed. But 
the color, though harmonious and 
pleasant, is hardly more than a flat 
wash and makes little attempt at at- 
mospheric effect. 

As a contrast to these we have an 
almost identical view of the Four 
Courts by Miss May Hamilton, the 
cleverest of Iréland’s young painters 
in water colors, which she calls “Eve- 
ning on the Liffey,” where the atmos- 
pheric effect is the prime interest and 
accurate architectural drawing of 
minor importance; typical of the ten- 
dency of all modern art. As very 
many of Malton’s drawings were in- 
tended to be reproduced eventually in 
aquatint, he propably thought that 
the subscribers for the prints— the 
legal gentlemen who attended the 
courts; the church dignitaries and 
their flocks—would be appealed to by 
topographical delineation and senti- 
ment rather than by artistic atmos- 
pheric effect. Whether that be so or 
not, Malton’s water colors, even for his 
period, must be considered as draw- 
ings rather than paintings. 

I say, “even for his period,” be- 
cause there are here two pictures by 
Paul Sandby R. A.—“Windsor. Castle 
from the Brewery” and “Eton College 
from across the Thames“ who 
though born before Malton; shows a 
greater appreciation of atmospheric 
effect and regards his subject with a 
more modern eye. Though both pic- 
tures are rendered somewhat opaque 
by. his employment of “gouache,” 
Windsor Castle stands back from the 


foreground in an atmosphere of warm 


Ways and New 
Dublin Exhibition 


misty sunshine that is very true to 
nature, and so does Eton College, 
and the sky is not 4 stained pattern 
of cloud and steely: blue as in the 
Maltons. 

Beside them are two quite modern 
examples by David Muirhead, full of 
spaciousness and atmospheric light 
attained with a curiously naive tech- 
nique, part wash and part hatching, 
that in his Autumn Afternoon“ pro- 
duces quite admirably the dry, brittle 
nature of the stubble and dying grass 
and the yellowing leaves of the trees 
and fading sunlight, while in his other 
example his method in no way de- 
tracts from the space and moistness 
of a fine cloud-filled sky over a big 
plain. This method of his can be most 
usefully compared with that of his 
contemporary, Mr. W. W. Russell, 
A. R. A., where strong washes are 
floated on and accents added with a 
reed pen, the direct opposite of the 
method employed by the early water- 
colorists, who started with their draw- 
ing and then tinted it. 

This is admirably shown in the 
seven works by Rowlandson exhibited 
here. Of these “The Miniaturist” 
shows a playful caricature of Cosway 
painting a miniature of a vast and re- 
pulsive female; “The Bagnio,” a sa- 
tirical delineation of the morals (or 
want of them) of the times; “Cavalry 
on the March,” an illustration such 
as might be found in early numbers 
of the Graphic; and “Prize Fight- 
ers,” a. drawing very slightly tinted, 
showing an appreciation of the 
“stance” and build of two exponents 
of the “noble art,” with no desire to 
caricature such popular favorites. 

Beside them is a modern drawing 
conceived in somewhat the same 
spirit and carried out in a like tech- 
nique by the younger J. B. Yeats, R. 
H. A. which he calls “Laying Plans“ 
and representing three jockeys ar- 
ranging as they gallop who shall win 
the race; nothing could apparently be 
more slight and yet be so fully charged 
with meaning and grim humor. 

Of a different character but similar 
technique is Sir William Orpen’s tint- 
ed chalk drawing of “Bathers,” done 
I imagine a good many years before 
the more precise and detailed draw- 
ings now so famous: and of an even 
earlier period possibly is the “Land- 
scape” in chalk and pastel, which has 
the severity of a drawing by Legros 
whose influence still held in the Slade 
School when Orpen was there, and is 
a very beautiful and interesting work. 

Two small sketches by T. Creswick, 
R. A. reflect from afar the influence 
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of Turner, with a fresh, clean color 
and delicate drawing of detail; not 
great art but of a certain charm 
coupled «with a straightforward hon- 
esty and sincerity typically English. 
There are two figure subjects by E. 
Corbould of which one “The Reaper” 
is dated 1844. If of the Creswicks one 
can speak of an honest sincerity, of 
these one can only say that they rep- 
resent a phase of British art where 
imagination was entirely absent and 
laborious handicraft applied to a 
ridiculous subject was expected to 
take its place: a well groomed and 
very decolleté, female model posed 
with a toy sickle in a make-believe 
landscape, the whole a sort of dull 
travesty of the absurd but charming 
pictures of the court ladies of the 
Trianon posing as milkmaids and 


It was a pity that no example of 
figure painting by Sir: Frederick 
Burton, R. H. A., who worked at the 
same period, could have been placed 
in juxtaposition to show how an 
equally meticulous finish could be 
consistent with a deeper sincerity and 
feeling and a purer color. As it is, 
there is by him only one of his 
Bavarian sketches, a refined drawing 
on tinted paper heightened with a 
slight wash of color and “gouche.” 

Certainly the artists of that period 
realized the beauty of delicate drawing 
with a fine lead pencil and an ex- 
pressive tint of water color admirably 
applied to explain the drawing, and 
we have good examples by T. Rich- 
ardson Sr. and T. M. Richardson Jr. 

As a contrast we have J. B. Yeats 
Jr.’s “Returned American” full of ex- 
pressive drawing of a totally different 
nature, vigor, character and atmos- 
phere taking the place of delicacy and 
precise suggestion. 

In the autumn of 1910 there was 
held at the Roya] Hibernian Academy, 
with accompanying lectures and dem- 
onstrations, an exhibition exemplify- 
ing the different forms of artistic 
prints: the very finest examples were 
got together and an interest was creat- 
ed which is now reflected in this ex- 
hibition, though with one exception the 
examples are all from the engraved 
or etched plate. Chronologically they 
start with Diirer, of whose four plates 
the best are “St. Paul” and the “Mar- 
ket Peasants.” These show the in- 
fluence of his early training in wood- 
cutting in the angular folds of the 
clothes and somewhat formal arrange- 
ment of the lines of modeling. 

In striking contrast to these are the 
three plates by Rembrandt, whose 
etching needle traveled as freely on 
the copper as did his reed pen on the 
paper, and who etched his thoughts as 
another might jot them down in his 
sketch book. No one has ever ex- 
pressed so superbly the abjectness of 
the son’s poverty, repentance and 
submission, or the swift movement of 
instant forgiveness, grief and pity of 
the father, as Rembrandt has in his 
“Return of the Prodigal Son,” and this 
beautiful conception and composition 
is stated quite simply without any of 
the heightened effects of light and 
shade that concentrate the dramatic 
effect on the narrator in “Joseph Tell- 
ing His Dreams,” another very beauti- 


ful plate shown here, or in the still 


more elaborately worked plate repre- 
senting a “Student at the Table by 
Candlelight,” where Rembrandt has 
attempted the impossible task of 
rendering the absolute source of light 
by lowering all the lighted portions 
in strict graduation, and producing 
thereby what at first would seem to be 
merely a square of blackness. 


Whistler in his dry-point of “The 
Forge” managed to suggest by the 
flame-shaped pattern of light the glow 
of the smith’s fire, and with the 
slightly sketched figures and architec- 
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“The Four Courts,” Painting by James Malton 


The Art of James McBey, Etcher 


gloom and flickering shadows of such 
an interior. 


Both are admirable and instructive 
plates, and if Whistler has shown a 
more subtle art in his selection, Rem- 
brandt makes up for it by his greater 
concentration on the human interest, 
the aloofness of the student and the 
solitary stillness in which he works. 

Comparable with these Rembrandts 
are the two little etchings by J. F. 
Millet, the “Woman Sewing,“ and the 
“Woman Churning,” which without 
any dramatic effect of lighting impress 
one with 1 artist's concentration on 
the grave dignity of essential labor 
rather than with the means by which 
he expresses it. 

Whistler knew every artifice not 
only of the etcher's craft but also of 
the printer’s, and makes use of them 
all, from the diaphanous inking of his 


line of Méryon. It was a pity that 
no example of that great French mas- 
ter could have been shown, for his 
influence has been so much impressed 
on many of the modern etchers, as 
indeed may be seen here in the works 
of Francis Unwin and H. Rushbury, 
and even in those of D. Y. Cameron, 
R. A., and Muirhead Bone. 

And if to Rembrandt Whistler owes 
much in his little portrait of Annie,“ 
his influence is strongly reflected in 
the “Shop Front,” by Lancaster, and 
in the drawing of a cottage doorway 
by Walter Osborne, R. H. A., while his 
small dry-point of the “Thames at 
Chelsea” no doubt popularized with 


others of his, a subject such as Leslie 
Ward gives us in his etching of Vaux- 
hall Bridge.” It should be of interest | 
to the student of etching to observe 
the difference of treatment between | 
this work of Ward's and a similar 
subject by C. J. Watson. In Ward's 
work so much depends on the printer 
for getting the right quality and tone, 
as compared with the purer etching. 
of Watson where all effect is got by 
differently bitten lines and by the 
employment of different etching. 
needles. 

For me, Watson’s etching here is 
finer and more effective even than Sir 
Frank Short’s “April Day in Kent,” 
though a good example of pure etch- 
ing, but not comparable for beauty of 
composition and effect with that 
artist’s “Sion House,” which, better 
than any other, manifests the partic- 
ular richness of quality that can only 
be obtained by the “burr” of dry- 
point, though in Brouet’s “Ballet 
Girls” it is difficult to say how much 
of the quality is obtained by pure 
etching, how much by dry-point, and 
how much by the craft of the printer. 

For students of the arts of water 
color and etching, this little exhibi- 
tion provides a fund of delight and. 
study, 
stimulate not only their interest but 
a spirit of emulation, and possibly 
some gratitude toward those who have | 
placed these examples before them, 
and one hopes also that the general 
public when among these products of 
the arts of peace may for the time 
forget the clash of arms and of polit- 
ical parties, and also be grateful. 
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Special from Monitor Bureau 


New York, Feb. 9 

N A public library in Scotland some 
| 20 years ago, a young man chanced 

on an English translation of La- 
lanne’s “Graveures a l'eau forte” 
which so appealed to him that after 
a brief preliminary study of the fun- 
damentals therein set forth he com- 
menced to apply the practical direc- 
tions that this author so lueidly 
states. In such wise was the etching 
career of James McBey launched. 
Prior to this important event his life, 
spent in the little fishing village of 
his birth on the Aberdeen coast and 
later as a clerk in the National Bank 
of Scotland, had been untouched by 
any artistic influence, in fact he. may 
be said to have been utterly ignorant 
of the existence of such matters. 

In the exhibition of his etchings 
now current at the Knoedler Galleries 
is the second plate he attempted after 
the directions in the Lalanne treatise, 
while he was yet eighteen. Beside the 
brilliant work of the past decade this 
early trial stands conspicuously apart, 
yet, like the humble corner-stone of 
some imposing edifice, it remains a 
witness of a firm foundation, the 
demonstration of a talent robust at 
birth. From then on, until the first 
exhibition held in London in 1911, Mr. 
McBey developed rapidly. Only a few 
plates of that period are included in 
this present exhibition, for the ma- 
jority belong to the “Tetuan” series of 
1913, to the work done as one of the 
official artists attached to the British 
Army in the World War, and to the 
latest Near East set. 

When one has followed this artist’s 
development through the various pe- 
riods in this exhibition and observed 
the growing elasticity and expressive- 
ness of his line,“ how it jumps and 
follows along in somewhat the curious 
and seemingly haphazard way that 
the veining does in marble, in obedi- 


ence, however, to the general. and al- 
most intangible rhythm of the whole, 
how even in the “scratchy” style that 
is so characteristic of his latest work, 
it is the same line instinct with a 
greater nervous energy and power of 
attack, the realization comes of the 
great consistency and continuity of 
his career and of his right to rank 
with the best men of his day. There 
are many passages of amazing con- 
densation and - eloquence, especially in 
his landscape work, that lift him 
close to that master etcher of all, 
Rembrandt van Ryn. The “Buchan” 
plate, for example, has a middle dis- 
tance of miles of flat country encom- 
passed in the space of half an inch 
which compares most favorably with 
similar: passages of the great Dutch- 
man and of that other wonder worker 
in topography, J. M. W. Turner. 
Nature reveals herself to such men. 

Mr. McBey relies in the main on a 
fine line sparsely covering the white 
paper and very delicate “wiping” of 
the plate far tonality and atmosphere. 
His etchings are white“ etchings. 
When he goes in for large masses of 
“darks” the results are magnificent, 


as in the “Carpenter of Hesdin“ and 
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In more tranquil mood are his Nor- 
man Port,” two views of Rouen, 
panoramic one particularly impressive 
the “Brightlingsea” with a foreground 
of small boats and fishermen and in 
the distance a fleet of ships, and the 
lovely, lyric “Skylark.” The technique 
of his most recent plates is virtuosity 
personified. Since the day when he 
discovered the direction for covering 
copper plates with smoked grounds 
and drawing on them with the etching 
needle, he has manifested a most pro- 
gressive art. Therefore it may be 
confidently expected of him that he 
advance still further into that realm 
of achievement that knows no limita. 


Mr. Gilbert Spencer 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Jan. 23—Around Mr. Gil- 
bert Spencer and his brother, Mr. 
Stanley Spencer, has raged a good 
deal of controversy. Their works, 
exhibited at the Tate Gallery, annoy 
some people very much, while, on the 
other hand, these two brothers 
especially Gilbert—are hailed as “the 
painters who have so completely 
absorbed the primitive spirit, and 
probably the nearest approach to 
Giotto that can be found in contem- 
porary painting.” The one-man show 
of Gilbert’s work at the Goupil Gal- 
lery will certainly do much to estab- 
lish his true worth. And this lies in 
his drawings and landscapes. These 
are fresh, spontaneous. They make 
his large religious pieces and figure 
paintings look tired and affected. 
His crayon portrait studies are 
masterpieces in their own way. They 
follow a classical tradition which the 
archaism of the “primitive” paintings 
deny. It may be, of course, that one 
has learned to love such technique and 
beauty because all the best artists of 
the past have striven to attain it. In 
these drawings, as in the landscapes, 
Mr. Gilbert Spencer is so unpreten- 
tiously himself. He is sincere. He is 
not looking at things through four- 
teenth century spectacles. But if it is 


confessed that Mr. 


ist of no mean order. 
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“France at the Furnaces.” This lat- 
ter etching shows a foundry in war 
time with the men at the open fur- 
naces working at top speed in the ter- 
rific heat, the shafts of light illumi- 
nating the blackness with fierce in- 
tensity. This plate is as dramatic as 
anything within memory. Again the 
dramatic note is struck in the bold 
black and white of the “Deserted 
Castle.” The pale prints serve him 
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Hoer Many Knights Had Arthur? 


EADING some old legends the 


other day, I became interested 

in the number of. knights who 
— at the Round Table, and set about 
ooking up the answer. What I dis- 

covered is curious. 

Tue earliest reference to the Round 
Table is in Wace, in 1153: but the 
first elaborate account of its origin is 
in Layamon, of the next generation. 
Here we are told that many dissen- | 
sions bad risen among the knights on 
the score of precedence at table. 
There seem to have been so many of | 
them that the oblong table originally 
used stretched clear through the 
great hall and out-of-doors on both 
sides, so that some of the heroes were 
exposed to the weather. This diffi- 
culty was overcome by a clever 
craftsman who made a circular table 
of such remarkable design that it 
could seat sixteen hundred or more, 


and yet be carried with ease by the | 
progresses through his | 
is— per- 
but there 
are some reasons for supposing that 
the table was set on a pivot in such 


King on his 
domains. The 
haps necessarily—vague; 


description 


a manner that, with all the seats or 
“sieges” that surrounded it, it could 
be rotated at will. By this ingenious 
means it was possible for the knights 
to take turns sitting outside or within 


the hall, and all quarrels concerning | 


precedence were avoided. 

By the end of the fifteenth century | 
the Table Round had become much 
less remarkable. Sir Thomas Malory 
says ‘explicitly that it seated one 
hundred and fifty men. Merlin gave 
the table to Uther Pendragon, who. 
gave it to King Leodegraunce of | 
Cameliard, who sent it to Arthur as 
the dowry of his.daughter, Guenever. | 
When Arthur sued for the hand of | 
Guenever, Leodegraunce was de- 
lighted. That is to me,” said he. 
“the best tidings that ever I had, that 
so worthy a king of prowess and 
nobleness will wed my daughter. I | 
shall give him a gift that shall please 
him much, for I shall give him the 
Round Table, the which Uther Pen- 
dragon gave mé: and when it is full 
complete, there is a hundred knighis 
and fifty.” “And so King Leode- 
graunce delivered his daughter, Guen- 
ever, unto Merlin, and the Round 
Table, with a hundred knights: and 
so they rode freshly,’ with great rov- 
alty, what by water, and what by land, 
till they came that night to London.” 

And so King Arthur had a hundred 
knights to begin with. In “The Book 
of the Three Quests” we are told how 
he set about finding’ the other fifty. 
The indispensable Merlin without 
much trouble discovered twenty-eight, 
and seated them ‘in their proper 
sieges, but the temaining twenty-two, 
beginning: with Sir Gawain and Sir 
Tor, were gathered more slowly; and 
we all know how long it took to find 
a fit ‘occupant for the Siege Perilous. 


specific meaning at all, it meant the 
circular jousting-field. But Edward 


Windsor an actual table two hundred 
feet in diameter! His expenses for 
entertaining his knights 
| amounted to two hundred pounds a 
week. 

| The reader will see that my re- 
searches have not answered my ques- 
‘tion with any tefiniteness. There 
seems to be authority, however, for 
‘the supposition that Arthur either 
had two round tables or one which 
could magically expand or contract 
at will; 
hundred and 
time, or merely 


fifty knights at 


III is reported to have had built at 


thereat | 


so that he could seat one | bored. 
one account for the passing of that oe 
R. M. G. 


his twelve favorite order of chivalry. 


thority, less amusing, but by no means 
negligible—Thomas Walker, author 
of a book too little known, “The Origi- | 
nal“ — says: “I lay down rules which 
I think are sound ones. For in- 
stance, I am of opinion a party, to be 
the most satisfactory, should not ex- 
ceed eight persons, and therefore I 
would keep as near that point as pos- 
sible. I should prefer two small par- 
ties to one large one.” 

I take it that King Arthur's daily 
dinner-party was too large, whether 
it was one hundred and fifty or only 
twelve: that, since all of the diners 
were in the same way of business, 
they’ must all have talked shop; and 
that, after a year or two, the King and 
his guests must have been extremely 
I offer. this as a new theory to 


gr 
Birds 


Between the Showers 
Between the showers I went my way, 


The glistening street was bright 
with flowers; 


It seemed that March had turned to 


May. 
Between the showers. 


Above ‘the shining roofs and towers 
The blue broke forth athwart the 
ey; 
carolled in their leafless 
bowers, 
Hither and thither, swift and gay, 
The people chased the changetul 
hours; 
And you, you passed and smiled that 
day, 
Between the showers. 


no, they are through, and at a pace 
which carried them right. on between 
the second flags. The hurdles face 
them now, and the three foolish crea- 
tures with the wise one behind come 
up slowly. The sheep wander off 
toward the hill again and the black 
shadow glides out behind them and 
halts, gazing a silent order. The sheep 
stare, and then trail back toward the 
hurdles. They are against them, 
but have half a mind to wander 
round rather than through. The 
shape behind is motionless—so is the jan 
arrow when the bow is at full stretch 
—and the three suddenly huddle each 
other through a gap. 

The shepherd steps over the bar- 
rier now and down to a post whence 
he must direct the fiock away from 


him between two. flags at the side of 


In the County Hall of Winchester 
Castle there hung for hundreds of 


years aay: for all I know to the con- 


iry, may hang still—the top of a a 
given in Hone’s “Year Book” under 
the date, February 8. It is divided 
into twenty-five segments, twenty-four 
of which are inscribed with the names 
of knights. In the twenty-fifth, the 
King is represented in coronation 
robes, seated under a canopy on a 
throne. In the middle, surrounding a 
large painted rose, is an inscription, 
“Thys is the Round Table of Kyng 
Arthur.” This relic is said to date 
from the reign of King Stephen; and 
we ure told that Henry VIII showed 
it to Francis I as the oue indubitably 
used by Arthur. There were formerly, 


peers at another. This discovery has 
destroyed a theory of mine that the 
breaking up of the Round Table as 


à body was due to excessive numbers; 


for I could not see how one hundred 
and fifty people could meet daily at 
table with any hope of pleasant gen- 
eral conversation. 

I was nevertheless interested to 
learn that the smaller table seated 
twelve; for this is the number named 
by no less an authority than Savarin- 


however, some half a dozen other 
tables exhibited in various parts of | 
England as the “only originals”; but | 
they seem all to have disappeared. 

In the “Famous History of the 
Renowned Prince Arthur,” thirty 
knights are named as sitting at the 
table; in Sir Walter Scott's “The 
Bridal of Triermain, sixteen: and in 
various romances, twelve. Finally, an 
old ballad gives the number us fifty,— 


Then into Britain straight he came, 
Where fifty good and able 

Knights then repaired unto him, 
Which were of the Round Table. 


Very early the words “round table” 
came into general use in the sense of 
“tournament,” and Roger de Morti- 
mer, in the reign of Edward I, estab- 
lished at Kenilworth a round table of 
one hundred knights and as many 
ladies, who: were entertained at his | 
expense. Here, if the phrase had any | 


Brillat, the famous gourmet, as the 
ideal number at dinner. He is very 
impressive exbout it. “Prepare your 
minds, my readers,” he says, “and 
give attention. I shall be more easily 
‘understood than an oracle, and my 
precepts will live through future ages. 
Let the number of guests not exceed 
twelve, so that the conversation may 
be constantly general. Let them be 
chosen so that their occupations are 
various, their tastes analogous, and 
with such points of contact that there 
will be no need for the odious formal 
ity of introductions. ... Let the men 
have wit without pretention, and the 
women be pleasant without being 
coquettes. Let nobody leave before 
eleven. o’clock, and everybody -be in 
bed by twelve.” 

Savarin was used to dining with 
princes and diplomats; and perbaps 
such important persons have sufficient 
aplomb to make themselves heard in a 
company of twelve. But another au- 
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“Near Cape C . From 


rock; the gradual wearing away 
of the resistant substance by the 
force of the more malleable, a strug- 
gle as old as the world—such is the 
message one may read in “Near Cape 


15 incessant impact of water on 


Cornwall,“ by Paul 
Dougherty. 

But the ocean is subtle. She hides 
her battle under a mask of foam. The 
white spume lies in the rock hollows, 
and is caught by the wind, and strewn, 
a shivering fluff, in the crevices. 

A rock-bound coast is somehow the 
symbol of the pioneer. And Cape 
Cornwall's leads thought back to the 
home of the Celts, in England, a land 
of rugged people, of farmers and 
miners and fisherfolk. They. too, 
hundreds of years ago, were pioneers. 
Their invincible courage withstood the 
conquest of the Romans, and main- 
tained themselves, an independent 
race, until the advent of the Saxon 
Athelstane. 

Cornwall is a rugged word: it carries 
with it an association of struggle and 
of triumph over obstacles. 

Many other painters have felt the 
dramatic clash of water and rock and 
have been fond of the white foam. 
Those who do not know the sea, who 
have never taken in their hands the 
light. masses of foam. are prone to 
scoff at the thick white texture of the 
paint. “Soapsuds!” they cry, and 
smile to themselves, at the artist’s 
lack of perception. Some day, per- 
haps, they will wander about the 
rocks, after a heavy northeast gale, 
and discover that an artist is also an 
observer. They may even achieve a 
double discovery, for, were there more 
complete knowledge there might be 
less hasty criticism. 


a seascape 


A Boston Schoolmaster 


To Dr. Increase Mather. 

April 25, 1710, Third-day. 
Rever’d Sir,—I am favourd with 
The purpose 
therein mentioned, I Entreat you to 
Review, and alter; and that for these 
Reasons. The Town expends many 


Thousand pounds yearly, by Tax and 


Contribution; 


ö 


besides what they lay 
out upon the Account of Charity. And 
yet notwithstanding, a very good fair 
new Schoolhouse is built and a very 
good Dwellinghouse for the Master. 
Our late excellent Master, Mr. Ezekiel 
Chiever went to his heavenly Man- 
sion, from a very pleasant Earthly 
Situation. At the last Anniversary 
Meeting the Town augmented the Mas- 
ter’s Salary to One Hundred pounds 
per annum. What with that, and some 
small perquisites, a humble Christian 
Man that loves Work more than 
Wages, needs not be dicouraged: 
considering likewise the Allowance 


of an Usher with a Salary of Fourty 


pounds, These provisions thus made 
during the long lasting War, in way 
of a Tax, for one of their Schools, 
and by-a full Vote; by a Town not 
eighty years old; must needs gratify 
you; and the rather, because there 
was some doubt whether it would 
have been 80 comfortably accom- 
plisbed.— Samuel Sewall. “The Heart 
of the Puritan,’ edited bead Elizabeth 
D. Hanscom, 


—— 


the Painting by Paul Dougherty 
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The Inverness-shire Trials | 


From the little hill which is both a 
boundary and the grand-stand the 
course stretches away in a rough 
parallelogram. Two sides are bounded 
by a low wall and a deep green wood 
beyond. On the third rise low hills 
of rock and heather. Dark in the dis- 
tance are the grave heights of the 
Cairngorm Mountains, still patched 
with snow although it is an August 
day. 

The brae provides an excellent view 
und a comfortable seat on the heather 
for any number of spectators. The 
groups are easily analysed. There is 
the laird, with a family of school boys 
and girls whos€anxiety over the work 
of their friends is nearly as acute as 
the shepherds’, and much more appar- 
ent. Here is a party of solid shop- 
keepers from the towns, and next to 
them the laird’s chauffeur ‘with his wife 
and some friends. And here, there, 
and everywhere are the competitors— 
some of them but ten and eleven 
months old—each with his owner, and 
generally also with his owner’s large, 
anxious, silent family. 

They are all of the collie type and 
nearly all well bred, for such skill 
cannot be gained in one generation, 
or two. And well-bred gentlefolk 
they look with their silky coats and 
wise, kind faees. Their dainty clean- 
liness and quick politeness of response 
is but what one looks for in persons 
of quality. 

Theif owners for the most part are 
quiet, sturdy men, with homespun 
suits and a prosperous air. 

Six or seven hundred yards away, 
at the far end of the course, some- 
thing moves near a gap in the wall, 
and three white bundles bounce out 
on to the course. They are an old 
ewe, a yearling, and a lamb, set free 
by a shepherd from flocks within the 
wood. He drives them gently toward 


‘the middle, and leaves them, already 


grazing. 

The judge, just in front of us, looks 
round, aud a shepherd and his dog 
move forward to a mark set on the 
edge of the brae. Past that the man 
may not move until the dog has 
brought the sheep to him, across the 
five or six hundred yards of open 
ground. On their way the sheep 
should pass between two sets of flags 
and through an opening in a short 
line of hurdles. There are no fences, 
nothing but the guidance of man and 
dog to make the sheep choose a line. 
The man signs, and the dog fleets off 
toward the three soft white patches 
which are all we can see yet. 

Half way to them, at a short, shrill 
whistle, be drops to the ground, then 
glances back. -The shepherd on his 


brae takes two or three steps to one 


side, and he is on his ‘feet again, 
swinging out across the course in the 
direction he took. He had been bear- 
ing down too straight upon the group. 

He is behind them now; they have 
seen him and stopped grazing. Gently 
be canters up. They are off, and in 
the right direction. The whistle 
sounds and he drops motionless while 
the sheep travel toward the first flags. 
No, they are bearing away to the 
hill and a whistle summons him, while 
a wave of the arm guides—oh, quick, 


the course. This looks hard, for the 
dog’s back must be turned to his mas- 
ter, but few dogs lose points here, 
and Laddie-brings his charges quietly 
back to a pen of four hurdles just 
below us. 

In these last tasks the shepherd and 
his crook may help, but, even so, 
many sheep wander round and round 
the pen before the waving staff of the 
shepherd on the one hand, and the 
urge of the rigid, crouching form on 
the other, induce them to enter. 

After the pen comes thé “shedding,” 
when one sheep must be separated 
from the others. This is the most 
difficult of the tests, for sometimes 
the shrinking from loneliness is 
greater even than the silent command 
of the dog, and a hardened old ewe 
will.turn defiant, while others show 
a wonderful turn of speed in evasion. 

Laddie gets his quarry off fairly 
easily, but when the sheep realizes 
her isolation she makes a quick rush. 
Laddie, facing her, leaps sideways to 
head her off. The ewe jumps the 
other way. Laddie follows, and so for 
a moment the two give an excellent 
imitation of reel steps, until the sheep 
turns tail and, while the crowd shouts 
with laughter, rushes up the brae to 
appeal to the judge. 

Two hurdles stand athwart a ditch 
and the sheep must cross between 
them. The swift, gliding movements, 
the crouching, the silent threats begin 
again. Slowly, patiently, the foolish, 
puzzled creatures are pressed toward 
the hurdles, till at last with a run 
and a bounce the boldest gives the 
rest a lead. Laddie and his master 
follow contentedly, and disappear on 
their way to the fold. They have done 
the course in thirteen minutes and, 
except at the shedding, the sheep have 
hardly been hustled. . 


Bermuda 


Red hibiscus, white houses, blue 
water. Perhaps that’s why Bermuda 
delights Americans. 

Color, color everywhere, a great, 
flaming jewel of color. Curving 
shores; winding roads; velvety brown 
fields; ‘stately royal palms; pink 
oleanders; broad-leaved banana plants 
with clustered yellow fruit; 


ful vines draping white walls. 

That's nature in Bermuda. 

Quaint, old-world tuwns, quiet, pic- 
turesque; red-coated Tommy Atkins, 
brass bands, parades; musically voiced 
brown people, courteous, gayly ker- 
chiefed. 

That’s human nature in Bermuda. 


weeds in vivid greens; darting angel 


fish, blue and gold. A wondrous world 


of movement and color. 
That's fairyland in Bermuda. 


Nature péurs generously her exhila- 
rating beauty. All else is rest and 


serenity. 


Kindliness 


Make kindliness your urgent prayer, 


For little things are kind, and these 
Unnumbered fill the shining air 
With hospitalities. 


—Cyril G. Taylor. 
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Laddie, uch or they'll defeat you. 


in any place: 


Economy 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


is an account of a demonstration 

by Jesus which proved that * 
ply is infinite, with no limitations 
any way; but coupled with it is an 
injunction of strict economy which is 
often overlooked. Jesus provéd that 
he could draw upon God's giving to 

extent more than enough to feed 
— thousand, showing thereby that 
thousands, more or less, made no dif- 
ference. But with the demonstration 
of supply, he exacted a strict account- 
ing, so that nothing should be wasted. 
He said to his disciples, “Gather up 
the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost;” and this economy 
netted twelve baskets of fragments 
gathered up from the five loaves and 
two small fishes. How natural would 
it have been to the prodigality -of the 
so-called human mind in the face of 
such a display of unlimited supply, to 
waste the remainder, to be careless, 
or to lose a rightful sense of value! 
What a lesson! Here was the 
master demonstrator of supply able 
to satisfy to overflowing the needs 
of multitudes; who could do so re- 
peatedly, if necessary, at any time, 
and yet, he saw that 
waste, or lack of economy, could not 
be consistent with the demonstration 
of supply. 

Many wonder why they are not ex- 
pressing a better condition of supply 
in working for material things. But 
their need is spiritual understanding, 
which alone can lift them above the 
desire for the empty husks of matter. 
Those working out their problem of 
supply and wondering why they still 
lack, must watch their thought, basing 
it upon spiritual substance, or Truth. 
This understanding of the practice of 
real economy is not based on fear 
of the wolf that threatens to come to- 
morrow, and it ultimates in a refusal 
to express waste. Human belief has 
countless demands, and its endeavor is 
to make us comply with every one of 
them, without stopping to see if the 
demands are legitimate. 

A student of Christian Science was 
once working to destroy a sense of 
lack, when he recognized that his 
demands far exceeded his supply. He 
endeavored to increase his supply 
without success. Not discouraged, he 
then began prayerfully to investigate 
the demands, to see whether, if grati- 
fied, they would increase his spiritu- 
ality or, on the contrary, would 
increase his love of material things. 


I THE sixth chapter of John there 


| Through this investigation he was 
able to lessen the demands through 
| self-denial, 


until they balanced with 


increased to an assurance of 

To use spiritual law expecting 2 
flow of material things to gratify the 
senses, is not a right appreciation or 
use of Christianity, but is asking 
amiss with a desire for human ex- 
travagance. Christian Science in its 
application of the laws of Christianity 
is not practiced counter to the exam~ 
ple of the great Teacher and the 
demands of God. The original mean- 
ing of economy is “the rule or law of 
the house.” When we recognize. thet 
the law. of everyone's house should 
be spiritual, we can rightly use 
Christian Science to demonstrate sup - 
ply, because it will then also demon- 
strate true, fearless economy. In the 
Manual of the Christian Science 
to church, Mrs. Eddy has written (Art. 
XXIV, Sect. 5), “God requires wisdom, 
economy, and brotherly love to char- 
acterize all the proceedings of the 
members of The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist.” It 
is well to note the joint use of the 
words “wisdom, economy, and brotk- 
erly love.” It takes wisdom to prac- 
tice economy in a manner so that 
covetousness shall not take the place 
of generosity, and thus interfere with 
the expression of brotherly love. No 
plea is made contrary to Mrs. Eddy 
statement in “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures” (p. 79) 
that “giving does not impoverish us in 
the service of our Maker, neither does 
withholding enrich us.” The follow- 
ing of that teaching involves neither 
waste on the one hand, nor the selfish 
hoarding of riches on the other. 

True economy is a right apprecia- 
tion of God’s supply and its use. The 
good which God gives is eternal, and 
has its purpose to fulfill. To try, then, 
to dissipate or waste it in a race for 
the possession of material things 18 
not true possession, and is not econ- 
omy. One proper recdgnition of the 
supply God gives is to know bow to 
utilizait; and Christian Science gives 
us this understanding. Demand for 
added material things, which we dc 
not need, is not a desire for spiritual- 
ity or even for supply of our neéds. 
Through recognizing the unfailing 
activity of God’s giving, our needs 
are supplied; but our unnecessary 
wants must be dropped by the wayside 
—relinquished—if they are simply for 
material satisfaction. In this manner 
we give up the excess baggage of 
wrong desires,—materiality,—and run 
the race like men, using “wisdom, 


Shortly afterward, and 


economy; and brotherly love.” 


his supply. 


Winter Woods 


Have you Anden the wood in win- 
-To some eyes it is as beautiful 
as ee all the glory of summer's leaf 
and flower. How exquisite the out- 
line of branch and twig against the 
pale blue sky. How beautiful the un- 
dergrowth, the gray of willow and ash 
and Spanish chestnut, the brown and 
red of birch and dogwood, their buds 
swelling and color deepening every 
day as spring approaches. How grace- 
ful each nut and hawthorn bush. 
There is the Silver Birch, the Lady 


‘of the Woods, as the woodmen call 


her; how white her trunk, how deli- 
cate her slender twigs—how early she 
decks herself with gay tassels and 
furbelows. 

There is the Beech, most beauti- 
ful and gracious’ of trees, with her 
branches spreading toward the pool, 
and almost sweeping the ground, and 
her long buds waiting for the kiss of 
the sun to unfold. 

Turn down a grassy path and be- 
hold! His Majesty, the King of the 
Wood—in winter at all events—a mag- 
nificent Acacia, with three-pronged 
trunk, gray and deeply corrugated. 
Every branch, every twig is bent and 
twisted, as in some Japanese picture, 
with fantastic yet delicate charm. He 
stands high among the trees of the 
wood; a space in front of him helps 
to convey a sense of imperial isola- 
tion, of aloofness; his courtiers stand, 


* little apart, on olthies wide crinolined 
yews, tall oak trees (their kingdom 
will come later), and in the back- 
ground, straight soldierly larches. 
Right opposite is a huge pear tree; 
she must have seen a hundred years 
go by. Relic of a oygone day, who 
planted her deep in a wood? Long 
before the trees, are fully. awake, 
myriads of white blossoms will burst 
from every bare black bough; lavishly 
she will scatter them, and the breeze 
will carry them abroad. The vener- 
able mother of the kingly Acacia, 
standing on the borders of the wood, 
watches and delizhts in him. She 
tends and shelters her grandchildren. 
and teaches them—later—how to hang 
a perfumed flower from every leafy 
stem. 

Oh! the quiet of the wood in winter; 
even when the east wind blows it is 
sheltered there. 


Dunes 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Sapphire blue 

Beside the hills of sand, 
Emerald green 

Beside the sapphire blue, 
Yellow sand, 

And tree and cloud and sky 
All intermingled— 
Are the dunes, 


Elmer C. Furbush. 


glowing | 
crimson and yellow shrubbery; grace- | 


Undersea gardens of magic beauty— 
fretted coral in lavender, and rose and 
white; delicate, faintly swaying sea- 
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BOSTON, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1923 


EDITORIALS 


Ox is inclined to the conviction that the Governor of 
Kansas, Jonathan M. Davis, means exactly what he says 
when, backed by the Attorney- 
| | General of that Commonwealth, 

La ? he declares that the prohibitory 

LAW | law is to be strictly and impar- 
tially enforced in that State. At a 
conference attended by all the 
county attorneys of Kansas it 
was announced that local prose- 
cutors would be held to strict 
accountability, and that any fail- 
ure to enforce the law in their 
several jurisdictions would result in immediate suspension 
from office. There was apparent in the conference no 
disposition to regard the problem of law enforcement as 
insuperable. Indeed, Governor Davis goes upon the 
theory that complete enforcement is possible wherever it 
is sincerely and honestly desired. 

To emphasize the popular demand for enforcement, 
the Kansas Governor has set about it to solidify and 
marshal a militant and aggressive public sentiment. He 
has adopted, for this purpose, a method once more pop- 
ular in the United States than it is today, that of “signing 
the pledge.” Time was when whole communities, per- 
suaded by the oratory of the earlier prohibition advocates, 
joined temperance societies, Good Templar lodges, White 
Ribbon societies, and organizations with like objects. 
That was before the days when it was realized that the 
saloon could be outlawed. and destroyed by the action 
of the voters. Woman suffrage was then only casually 
proposed as a “reform” which might sometime be realized. 
Prohibition and politics did not mix at all in those days, 
though there were many who adhered steadfastly to what 
answered as a party organization. 

But the inclination is to believe that the methods fol- 
lowed in ctystallizing public sentiment and recording it, 
as in temperance societies and lodges, really laid the 
foundation for the ad¢anced step taken when the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution was adopted. 
It is not comprehensible that such a reform could have 
been worked, unaided, by partisan or political organiza- 
tions. Intemperance is a social rather than a political 
evil, and it is only as the people individually realize their 
responsibility in uprooting and outlawing the evil that the 
work can be satisfactorily done. Like any other crusade, 
it must have behind it the courage and consecrated effort 
of the individuals who compose the mass. No advance 
in the moral scale can be made by any nation unless the 
goal sought is idealized in the consciousness of its people. 

So in Kansas the people are to be asked to sign the 
pledge. Every caller at the Governor's office is to be 
given the opportunity to align himself on the side of law 
enforcement by promising total abstinence. Throughout 
the State and in the cities the same campaign is to be 
carried on. The effort is to marshal, by that means, an 
army which will make the complete enforcement of the 
law a comparatively simple and easy attainment. Backed 
by the declared sentiment of a community or of a county, 
no prosecutor can long refuse to take the necessary steps 
to punish offenders. The process is not experimental. It 
has been shown elsewhere that wherever public sentiment 
is aroused and assertive, the law can be enforced. Kansas 
is showing one way, and a very effective way, in which 
public sentiment may be expressed. , 
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Enforce- 
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Ir 1s generally understood in Ontario that an appeal 
to the provincial electorate will be made after the present 
session of the Legislature. The 
verdict of the people will be 
taken on the record of a some- 
what unique administration un- 
der Premier E. C. Drury, who 
took office in the late autumn 
of 1919. He is a Premier with- 

; out a party. No party had a 
Premier majority after the last general 
| election in the Province. But, 

in addition to the orthodox 
parties, Liberal and Conservative, the new Legislature 
included sufficient new men, elected as United Farmer 
and Labor members, to form a majority. They invited 
Mr. Drury to accept their leadership, and he came from 
the farm without previous experience as an elected repre- 
sentative in response to the call. 

The electorate will probably be asked to say next 
autumn whether the Government's record has justified 
the experiment. Premier Drury's own political faith is 
reflected in an address which he delivered recently in 
Ottawa, at the annual convention of the Social Service 
Council of Canada, where he said: I have a great deal 
of faith in the heart of the common people; it is mostly 
kind, mostly just, and mostly Christian.” He has shown 
himself especially sympathetic toward legislation for child 
welfare. Strict enforcement of the prohibition law, 
mothers’ pensions, and various measures to promote chil- 
dren’s aid work are some of the things to the credit of 
the Government. 

Although Premier Drury’s interest in child welfare 
might seem sometimes to lean toward state paternalism, 
he has taken a commendable stand against such an exten- 
sion of bureaucracy as the control of the practice of 
medicine by one particular school. Members of. the 
medical profession recently urged the Government to 
devise some scheme for regulating the various healing 
cults which, without being registered physicians, are prac- 
ticing under the designation of doctors.” Without pass- 
ing judgment upon the validity or otherwise of the 
various claims to cure by means other than the “practice 
of medicine. as one school of medical doctors would 
define it, Premier Drury called attention to the wide- 
spread dependence on methods of physical healing other 
than that of the orthodox physicians, and added: The 
sanctity of the home demands that the head of a family 
be at liberty to summon whatever attendance he regards 


| QOntario’s — 
Progressive 


which they are sent. 


as necessary for members of ‘his family who may be 
ill.” This sense of justice has been manifest in the gen- 
eral administration of the Province of Ontario since 
Premier Drury took office. Whatever the result of the 
next provincial election may be, he has earned the respect 
of the Canadian public as a leader. oc 


ACCcoRDING to what should be regarded as fairly accu- 
rate estimates, there will be expended in the erection of 
buildings of the residential type, 
( including hotels and clubs, | 

the present year in the Unite 
The 1923 States, approximately $2,000,- 
3 000,000. This outlay, how- 
Building ever, represents less than half of 
the total building budget for 
Outlook 
3 J 


1923. The grand total, which 
will include the ‘cost of new 
school buildings, stores, indus- 
trial plants and church edifices, 
will, according to the forecast, be in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000,000. This program should reassure thou- 
sands of workers and material men who have, since the 
war period, endured somewhat lean years. It likewise 


should encourage leaseholders and transient renters, who - 


still are being forced to contribute far more liberally than 
they like to the profits of landlords and owners. 

Actual industrial and economic conditions are no- 
where more convincingly reflected than in the building 
industry. In times of unrest and when the speculative 
tendency is rife, building activities languish. The incli- 
nation then seems to be to speculate in rate-earning prop- 
erties, always to the disadvantage of the rate-payers. 
Frequent transfers of titles under such circumstances 
unfailingly result in inflation of values and a consequent 
inflation of the rates charged for the use of the properties 
dealt in. In the larger cities, especially, the value of im- 
proved real estate has been reckoned, in recent years, upon 
the basis of replacement costs, with estimates made to 
conform to the higher costs of material and labor, rather 
than to such costs in normal times or when the original 
investment was made, 

This practice, hardly defensible in all cases, has 
worked a serious economic hardship upon millions of 
people, while benefiting comparatively few. It must end, 
inevitably, with a return of building operations approxi- 
mating the volume forecast for the present yeat. The 
building trades, rallied to greater activity, undoubtedly 
will attract to themselves hundreds of thousands of 
trained and partly-trained workers now engaged in other 
industries. Present wage scales in those trades are now 
abnormally high, partly because many men have been 
driven out through the almost complete suspension of 
work. 

A readjustment already too long delayed is promised. 
No one will suffer unreasonably. Those who have profit- 
eered have made the most of their opportunity, and 
investments made upon an inflated-valtie basis have, in 
most instances, yielded a compensating profit. There 
will be some unavoidable losses, but the public will not 
be inclined to feel deeply concerned therein. The bona 
fide investor who has not sought an unfair speculative 
profit will lose little, if anything. As to the others, they 
have shown, unmistakably, the ability to look out for 


themselves. ' 


IT OCCASIONALLY happens that a thought by no means 
new is expressed so clearly and forcibly as to make it 
appear almost original. Students 
of sociology and those workers N 
who have been active in carry- | 
ing on the work of organized Construc- 
charities have long realized that 
the true aim in helping others tive 
was to make them, sooner or 
later, independent and self-reli- . 
ant. But perhaps it remained for Charity 


his recent interview with the 


Maj. Edward Underwood, who | | 
spoke recently at a congress of a 
Salvation Army workers in Washington, to state the 
proposition more clearly than it is often expressed. He 
declared that any social welfare or charity organization 
that is not working for its own elimination is on the 
wrong track. He sought to make it clear that the only 


constructive charity is that which makes charity unnec- 


essary. “Unless we keep constantly before our mind's 
eye the day when chafitable and social welfare work will 
no longer be necessary,” he declared, we cannot possi- 
bly perform such work in a really constructive manner.” 
And then he observes, without any apparent. effort at 
emphasis, that in a rightly ordered world there would 
be no social welfare or charitable organizations, because 
there would be no need of any such things. 

One is inclined to believe that there has always been, 
and still remains, a tendency to regard giving in the 
name of charity, not as an opportunity, but as a duty 
to be somewhat grudgingly performed, the only appre- 
ciable satisfaction being that which results from what 
really may be a false sense of generosity selfishly in- 
dulged. We have too often been inclined to rely upon 
the assurance that it is “more blessed to give than to 
receive,” even while giving.carelessly and unwisely and 
with no determination to make such giving in any way 
constructive. It is a little difficult to see just what bless- 
ing can be expected from such careless charity. Unless 
the recipient is blessed, surely there can be no great 
reward to the giver, who too often sees to it that he 
parts only with that which he will miss. the least. | 

And we all have much to give of those things which 
we have received in abundance. As we give of these 
we are blessed, and those who receive them are enriched 
and helped. The inclination is to believe that what is 
called constructive giving is not so easy as promiscuous 
giving. It is not. Wherever individual responsibility 


interposes itself, a somewhat simple task becomes at 


once something demanding more than a nod of the head 
or the signing of a check. Suppose we follow our gifts, 
large or small, into the homes and into the hospitals to 


too often turned away from the door with money to 
meet his immediate need, there is given also that word 


Suppose, to the suppliant whois 


of friendly solicitude, that assurance of sincere interest 
and concern which may help more than mere alms. There 
is a way out of poverty and suffer Er it is hard 
for those who are struggling to see that way unaided 
and unadvised. 2 3 

here are very few among those who give gener- 
ously and more or less systematically who cannot give, 
intelligently and helpfully, more than they are now giv- 
ing, not in money and clothing and food, but in true 
charity. This true charity, we have been reminded, is 
constructive charity, that which heals and cures the thing 
which careless giving only aggravates and makes chronic. 
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ALTHOUGH Senor Ignacio Calderon, as he was leav- 
ing Washington after sixteen years of service as Minis- 
ter of Bolivia to the United 
States, ostensibly referred, in 
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What the 
Future 
Holds for 
Bolivia 


Monitor, simply to his own 
country and the Taena-Arica 
question, it requires little effort 
to read into his statements a 
plea for greater unity and soli- 
darity among the American 
republics, with mutual respect 5 

and co-operative friendship. He 
mentioned that neither Chile nor Peru needed the po 
of Arica, but that both, from purely selfish motives, had 
in the past been unwilling to come to terms about its 
being ceded to Bolivia, although. that Nation was its 
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original owner and is in great need of just such an outlet 


to the sea as its possession would provide. In view of 
his statements, it is of more than usual interest that 
latest reports indicate that steps will be taken to further 
a settlement af the long-standing dispute over the Tacna- 
Arica territory at the coming Pan-American Conference; 
to be held in Santiago, Chile, next month. 

In the meantime, however, so great are the natural 
resources of Bolivia, that, despite its handicap from lack 
of an outlet to the sea, the eyes of capjtalists and investors 
are being drawn to them perforce. One magnet, more- 
over, which it is hoped will attract much additional capi- 
tal and many new settlers is the transcontinental railway, 
the last link of which is expected to be completed across 
Bolivia by May 1, 1925, the anniversary of her independ- 
ence.’ The railway runs from Mollendo, Peru, to Buenos 
Aires, an ocean-to-ocean route 500 miles shorter than the 
present one. 

Heretofore, Bolivia has had enormous transportation 
problems, which have always placed it at an economic 
disadvantage when it came to the developing of its 
natural resources. With this railway, Bolivia will be able 
to trade with greater facility in foreign markets; and if 
the port of Arica is turned over to it reasonably soon, 
its future should be assured, especially since this conces- 
sion, if it is consummated, would seem to indicate a 
new friendliness between Chile and Peru, and for Bolivia. 


THE short cut is sometimes the longest in the end, and 
those who hope to succeed in art without hard work 
usually achieve failure. It is a 
mistake, therefore, for authori- 
ties to commend the get-there- 
quick method, and nobody who 
stops to think can agree with the 
artist’ who, recently from the 
lecture platform in_ Edinburgh, 
preached “scribble” as an ele- 


The Snare 
Of. 

Scribble“ 
in Art 


ment essential to good art. As 
soon as vou eliminate the ele- 
ment of “scribble” from a paint- 
ing, all life and vivacity are taken from it, he declared. 

The danger in his doctrine is the grain of truth it con- 
tains. To demand “scribble” in a painting is to go fear- 
fully astray, but to approve it in a drawing is quite 
another thing. Often in a mere sketch, or “scribble,” 
an artist will express his personality, will say what he 
has to say, with a freshness, a vivacity, a force he loses 
in his finished work. The galleries of Europe are full 
of drawings by old masters that are a delight to the artist 
who studies them. But to the old masters who made 
them, these drawings were notes and memoranda upon 
which their paintings were based, and, as they were really 
masters, they lost nothing when, in paint, they carried out 
their schemes and sketches. with great elaboration. 

' Surely, there is not much “scribble,” though a breadth 
and a vigor that paralyze the modern painter, in Michel- 
angelo’s decorations for the Sistine Chapel, or Tinto- 
retto’s and Veronese’s for the Doge’s Palace. Or was 
Velasquez “scribbling” when he painted his Meninas, 
was Frans Hals when he painted that wonderful group 
of old women in Haarlem? Here were artists with the 
genius to make whatever they chose to paint, in whatever 
proportions, live as vigorously as their first ideas or 
intentions for it “scribbled” on papers. They were not 
afraid of losing the vivacity of their impression when 
they expressed it with that beautiful finish ‘once prized as 
a virtue in art. In their strength they could do what they 
wanted without fear of exhausting their inspiration. 

But the secret of their strength was not mastered by 
later generations of artists, who drained their inspiration 
dry before they got to the end of their task—for to them, 
task it was. Their work when finished was as inert as 
they themselves felt when they laid down their brushes. 
Their pictures were monuments of minute mediocrity. 
In the revolt against this sort of painting, young geniuses 
springing up toward the end of the last century began 
to imitate the old masters’ drawings, with the difference 
that theirs were not notes and memoranda for paintings 
to come, but supposed to be complete in themselves. Or 
others, as feeble,.began to sketch in paint on large can- 
vases and exhibit the sketches as if nothing more could 
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be asked of them than the vivacity of their impression. 


The effect upon the student is often deplorable. To him 
today to sketch seems the one legitimate end of art and. 


at times, he goes so far as to blind himself to the beauty 


of the older masterpieces. One group of rebels would 


have destroyed all the art of the past that they might not 


be corrupted by it, and this tendency is encouraged by 


public, presumably authoritative, praise of “scribbling.” , 
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Editorial Notes 
_ Iristo . 
society in the United States to handle the needlework 
of gentle Frenchwomen, who suffered the loss of 
their breadwinners during the war, will be a success, 
because it is from every standpoint a project worthy of 
support. To forward it, Comtesse F. de Bremond d Ars 
of Paris is in America endeavoring to find a market for 
the fine handiwork of these ladies, for most of whom 
work in offices, workrooms, or factories is’ practically 
impossible. The thought behind the formation of such 


a society is said to be to do away with the profits of 


the middleman by establishing direct communication be- 
tween the French workers and American buyers. There 
is already in France, it is said, a waiting list of 100 of 
these women who are asking for work, and it is planned 
to add to this staff as soon as it is found that all their 
handicraft can be disposed of with profit to the workers. 
In the midst of all the blame laid at the door of France 
for its recent action in connection with the Ruhr, it were 
well to remember that that country suffered more severely 
from the war than any other, and that it is in consequence 
entitled to a consideration commensurately sympathetic, 
> > > 

ONE of the consequences of the reunion of the three 

parts of Poland which were for many years under the 


governments of Prussia, Austria, and Russia has been . 


a more extensive use of waterways in that country, and 
the fairly immediate future is likely to see marked prog- 
ress in the development of this arm of its transportation 
service. At the present time probably the most impor- 
tant route in use is the Vistula from Warsaw to Danzig, 
and should this waterway be extended as far south as 
the Silesian coal fields, transportation costs will thereby 
be lessened sufficiently to stimulate markedly both mining 
and manufacturing. Then the Niemen River, if devel- 
oped, will provide a direct water route to the Baltic for 
the Polish lumber industry, the transportation difficul- 
ties heretofore hampering this industry having been so 
great that only a limited exploitatiort of the immense 
forests in northeastern Poland has been profitable. Other 
canals which are said to be projected will connect the 
Vistula, the San, the Dniester, the Dnieper, and the 
Bug rivers, and when completed should mean much for 


Poland’s cities. 
> .¢ + 


InN THE midst of overmuch talk of health measures 


and hygienic and dietetic laws, it is refreshing every once 
in a while to meet with statements written from an oppo- 
site point of view. Thus recently in the Miami ( Fla.) 
Herald was published an article reading, in part: 


While it is all very well for eminent ph ry cian: te 
travel over the country telling the people what they 
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be hoped that the formation of a co-operative 
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ought to do and what they ought not to do to keep in ae a be 
good health and to live to a good old age or more, it iu ͤ 


question whether the average man and woman would 
not be better off, physically and mentally, if they did not 
pay quite so much attention to their own alleged aili- 
ments and kept their minds on their daily business and 
daily pleasure. If the doctors will not tell us how 
badly off we are, the chances are we will never dis- 
cover it for ourselves and thus remain comparatively 
happy to the end of our days. 
It was Oliven Wendell Holmes who stated in a lecture 
before the Harvard Medical School : 


I firmly believe that if the whole materia medica 
could be sunk to the bottom of the sea, it would be all 
the better for mankind and all the worse for the fishes. 


+ + > 

Witnout for a moment intimating that he had not 
a perfect right to purchase sixty-four cases of Fort Worth 
( Tex.) corned beef for the royal household, one is slightly 
curious to know exactly what use King George V in- 
tended to make of so large a quantity when he gave his 
order way back in 1918—an order which, it appears, 
failed to result in the delivery of the goods.. Anyhow, 
last February he entered suit under the following desig- 
nation: “George Windsor, King of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the British dominions beyond the seas, 
and the other day was awarded $669 damages for its 
non-delivery. Judgment for this amount was entered in 
the Forty-Eighth District Court against the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf’ Railroad Company, the case being 
brought against James C. Davis, who was Director- 
General of Railroads at the time the corned beef ship- 
ment went astray. 
> > > 

AN UNUSUAL feature of the fifth Pan-American Con- 
ference to be held at Santiago, Chile, next March, is a 
prize contest open to airplanes of all makes, the course to 
be a triangle having as its angles Santiago, Chile; Men- 
doza, Argentina, and Vina del Mar, Chile. The total dis- 
tance is not great, it being no more than about 500 miles, 
but barring the way between these points lie the Andes 
Mountains, rising to a height of fully 15,000 feet and 
with a breadth of some 200 miles of steep and craggy 
ranges where landing is virtually impossible. The rules 
stipulate that the circuit must be completed within fifteen 
hours, each competitor having the right to attempt the 
passage three times, though the actual flight must be 


‘ accomplished without a change of airplanes. 
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WHEN the natural curiosity of the ordinary indi- 
vidual is considered, it is not a matter of wonder that 
the tomb of King Tut-ankh-amen should have become a 
regular Mecca for tourists. Many of those who have 
the necessary time and money to spare, that is to say, 
are planning to turn their steps in the direction of 
Luxor. It is reported, moreover, that the discovery 
of the tomb with its treasures has proved to be a 
boom for the Holy Land, as it is found that about two- 
thirds of the people who visit the former country are 
arranging to take in the trip from Cairo to Jerusalem 
before leaving that section of the world. 
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It was rather a clever repartee which William E. 
(Pussy foot) Johnson made recently to a question whether 
he thought the light wine and beer sentiment in America 
was growing. “Yes,” he answered without a moment o 
hesitation, “it is growing smaller every day.” 


